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The Main Traits of Soviet 
Empire-Building 
By Davin J. DALLIN 


HE term “imperialism,” so widely used in these last decades, 

can be a misleading one, since in the course of history there 
have developed a variety of imperialisms, each with its distinct 
traits, aims, and methods. There have been land-bound and 
overseas empires, and empires with and without self-govern- 
ment for the local populations; there have always been differ- 
ences between what we now refer to as colonies and dominions. 
The far-flung British empire comprised a multitude of political 
systems ranging from democratic self-government to strict auto- 
cratic colonial rule; the short-lived Japanese empire, the 
“Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere,’ with its appeal to 
the nationalism of the former Western possessions, differed from 
all other types of empire; etc. 

Different also were the methods of aggrandizement which 
brought Russian rule from Moscow to Warsaw and Vladivostok. 
In this case, each newly acquired territory, irrespective of the 
nationality of its inhabitants, was added to the old body of 
the empire. The new territory was partitioned into Russian- 
type gubernias (provinces) and administered by an appointed 
gubernator (governor); in some instances, several gubernias 
were united under a general-gubernator. The newly acquired 
areas were brought into line with the others; component parts 
of the great state, they rarely had any autonomy. At times, 
the Tsar's government tried to conduct more liberal policies in 
the new territories, but each time it had to reverse these tactics 
if it was to keep the territory within the empire. The most 
striking example of this method was the annexation to Russia, 
after the Napoleonic wars, of the part of Poland which became 
the Kingdom of Poland. In November 1815 the Tsar granted 
Poland a liberal constitution providing for freedom of religion 
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and press, elections, a parliament, and even a Polish army 
(foreign affairs, however, remained in the hands of the St. 
Petersburg regime). A strong national movement aimed at 
complete separation from Russia developed in the liberal cli- 
mate, culminating in the great uprising of 1831. The uprising 
was oppressed by Russian forces, and Poland was deprived of 
her autonomy and subjected to the general Russian system of 
administration. 

During Tsarist Russia’s last era, Finland was the only part 
of the empire that enjoyed real autonomy and political freedom. 
But, as in the case of Poland in the nineteenth century, con- 
flicts between St. Petersburg and Finland broke out early in 
the twentieth century. Encroachments on Finnish liberties 
multiplied, and had not the first World War intervened, the 
political system of Finland would no doubt have been revamp- 
ed according to the universal Russian pattern. 

To old Russia, the fateful question was: complete Gleich 
schaltung (bringing into line), or separation. 

In some respects the empire-building conducted by Stalin 
was a resumption of old Russian trends; in other respects it 
deviated from tradition and introduced new methods and new 
goals. Stalin adhered, for instance, to the old Russian concep- 
tion of empire-building—the extension of the realm to neighbor- 
ing lands rather than to lands separated from Russia by other 
territories. Unlike the British, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, Italian, and Japanese, to name only the leading empires 
of the last centuries, Russia, in her thousand years’ history, has 
grown into a single land mass by expansion over the Eurasian 
continent and engulfment of one vacuum after another. Rarely 
has she attempted to jump to a distant island or another con- 
tinent. When she did so, she failed. In Napoleon’s time, Tsar 
Paul tried to extend his influence to the island of Malta in the 
Mediterranean, but was forced to retreat before Britain. In 
the nineteenth century, the western lands of North America 
(California, the Hawaiian Islands, and even the East and West 
Indies ) were envisioned as future component parts of the Rus- 
sian empire, while the northern Pacific was to become a Russian 
inland sea. But all thoughts of acquisitions in these parts of 
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the world—where Alaska loomed most important—had to be 
given up. 

The growth of Russia has been strictly on the continental 
pattern. 

Stalin's experience in Spain in 1936-38 had proved once again 
that it was impossible for the Soviet Union to attain predomin- 
ance in far-off lands and to make of such lands what later came 
to be called satellites. In 1945-46 Stalin tried to make a jump 
into North Africa and get a foothold in one of Italy's colonies. 
Meeting with determined resistance on the part of Britain, he 
had to give up. The empire remained a single land mass after 


the pattern of the Soviet Union itself and of the empire of old 
Russia. 


Stalin did deviate, however, from the old Soviet method of 
outright incorporation of new territories into the Soviet Union, 
their formal partitioning into “oblasts’ or “Union Republics,” 
and their subordination to the laws and regulations of the Soviet 
state. The Stalin method was, and still is, a distinctive trait of 
Soviet empire-building. 

In the initial postwar years, friends and foes of the Soviet 
Union alike expected an early attempt at incorporation of the 

“People’s Democracies,” or at least of some of them, into the 
Soviet state. More then once Moscow had announced that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was ready to incorporate 
any nation which “will fall off the imperialist system’; it went 
without s saying that the “People’s Democracies * would go the 
way of the Baltic states, Eastern Poland, and Bessarabia. A 
strong, unified “Socialist state” with a powerful executive had 
since the early years been the Bolshevik image of a multi-na- 
tional revolutionary state; now, it appeared, the time had ar- 
rived to bring such a state about. The international climate in 
1945-48 seemed favorable for it. It was more than doubtful 
whether the West, tired and demobilized, would send its armies 
against Russia to preserve the independence of an East Europe- 
an country. Opposition of the Western powers, however, was 
not the main reason for Stalin’s reluctance to incorporate one 
or more of the satellites into the Soviet Union. There were 
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other reasons that prompted him to abstain from formal in- 
corporation and vehemently insist on “full independence and 
sovereignty for these countries. 

In the early years of the Soviet regime, when from month to 
month it was expected that revolution would sweep over Eu- 
rope, Stalin had already formed his ideas about the future rela- 
tionship of Russia and her prospective Communist allies in 
Eastern and Central Europe. He did not agree with Lenin 
that a unitarian state (“federation”) must be publicly proclaim- 
ed as the program of the Communist movement. When Lenin 
prepared his “theses on the national and colonial question” for 
the second Congress of the Communist International, in which 
“federation” (meaning a unitarian state) was the basic idea, 
Stalin disagreed with his teacher and suggested “confederation.” 
Lenin's draft of his views on the question read as follows: 


The Federation is a transitional form of establishing a complete 
union of toilers of various nationalities. The practical application of 
the federative system has already proved its expedience, both in the 
relations between the Russian Socialist Federative Republic to other 
Soviet Republics (to Hungarian, Finnish, and Latvian— in the past, 
to Azerbaidjan and to Ukraine at present), and within the Russian 
Socialist Federative Soviet Republic.’ 


Lenin did not discriminate between nations that had never 
belonged to the Russian empire and those that had formerly 
constituted Russian provinces. He believed that adherence to 
the new Socialist state would be so beneficial and advantageous 
that all countries that were able to get rid of their “capitalists” 
would almost automatically join the Soviet Republic. 


Stalin opposed this view. On January 12, 1920, he answered 
Lenin: 


For nationalities which lived in old Russia, our Soviet type of 
Federation can and must be acknowledged as an expedient way 
toward international unity. The reasons are well known: in the 
past these nationalities either had no independent state of their own, 
or they lost this independence long ago. Therefore the (centralized ) 
type of a Soviet Federation can be adapted to them without much 
riction. 

But this is not true in regard to nationalities which did not belong 
to old Russia, which had created their own states, and lived as 


*V. I. Lenin, Works, 4th ed. (in Russian). Moscow, 1950, vol. 31, p. 124. 
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independent nations; should they become Soviet nations, for instance, 
a future Soviet Germany, Poland, Hungary, Finland—they will be 
compelled by actual facts to establish some sort of inter-state rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. Such peoples, possessing their own state, 
their own army, their own finances, upon becoming Soviet nations, 
will not immediately agree to enter into a federative union with 
Soviet Russia, as did the Bashkir and the Ukrainian Republic: they 
will regard a federation of the Soviet type as a limitation of their 
self-determination, and as an attempt upon their independence. 

I have no doubt that to such nationalities the most acceptable 
form of drawing them together would be a Confederation (a union 
of independent states). And I leave out of consideration such 
backward nations as Persia and Turkey to which the Soviet type 
of Federation or any Federation at all is still—less acceptable. 

Taking all this into account, I think that the idea of a Confedera- 
tion has to be inserted in the paragraph of your theses dealing with 
the traditional form for bringing together the toiling people of the 
various nations.” 

Lenin seems to have weighed and then rejected Stalin's sug- 
gestion. The record of the controversy, including the letter 
of Stalin's quoted above, was therefore eliminated from the 
later editions of both Lenin’s and Stalin’s works. 

Actually Stalin was no less a partisan of centralized “federa- 
tion” than Lenin. He never intended to make “confederation,” 
which implied the right of dissent for the small nations, part of 
his pattern. But he maintained that it was strategically wrong 
to appear before the world as an old-fashioned imperialistic 
conqueror and to grab territories and annex them to the empire. 
This, he believed, would be a blunder in view of the broader 
plans, in view of the multiplicity of other nations that were 
expected to join in the “world revolution.” Perhaps one or 
another satellite might be incorporated without complications; 
but a re-annexation of Poland and Finland to Russia would 
revive the image of old Russia and repel other countries—Ger- 
many, France, China, for instarice—whose adherence to the 
Soviet camp in one form or another appeared more important 
than that of the small countries. With a view to eventual more 
substantial aggrandizement of the Soviet world, it was wiser 
to abstain from formal annexation. Such was Stalin’s personal 
program. 


2V. I. Lenin, Works, 3rd. ed. (in Russian). Moscow, 1937, vol. XXV, 
pp. 615-618. 
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In correspondence between the Soviet government and Yugo- 
slavia in 1948 there is reference to a conversation between 
Edward Kardelj, the Yugoslav leader, and Soviet Ambassador 

Anatoly Lavrentiev: 


He would like [Kardelj said] the Soviet Union to regard them 
[the Yugoslavs] not as representatives of another country, capable 
of solving questions independently, but as representatives of one of 
the future Soviet Republics, and the CPY as a part of the All-Union 
Communist Party, that is, that our relations should be based on the 
prospect of Yugoslavia becoming in the future a constituent part 


of the U.S.S.R. 

Moscow disagreed with this statement. Without going into 
the crucial problem, Stalin deemed these views wrong: “We 
leave aside the primitive and fallacious reasoning of Comrade 
Kardelj about Yugoslavia as a future constituent part of the 
USSR and the CPY as a part of the CUSU.”® 


Another tenet of Soviet empire-building is that no second 
Socialist power of equal rank with the Soviet Union is to be 
tolerated. If a multiplicity of “sovereign Socialist nations” is 
necessary, their independence should never allow the emergence 
of a second “Socialist camp” which might develop into a second 
Socialist empire. In the Soviet view, a multitude of great 
sovereign powers competing among themselves can and do 
exist among non-Soviet nations, but in the “Socialist world” only 
one great power can lead the way to new success and victories. 
If a satellite strides too far forward, it must be contained and 
cut down to size. One nation must lead, the others must follow. 
Independence, permitted within certain limits, must never lead 
to coalitions of Soviet nations which exclude Russia. 

What formerly had been the Communist International—a 
union of parties—now became an alliance of twelve or thirteen 
governments whose interdependence must not be diminished 
and the structure of their coalition must not violate the basic 
idea of leadership by the most advanced among them. 


8The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute. Text of the Published Correspondence. 
London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948. Letter from the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia, May 4, 1948. 
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In 1945-47, Yugoslavia, under Tito, was well on her way to 
becoming a second great Socialist power independent of and 
rivaling the Soviet Union. This situation constituted the main 
issue between Moscow and Belgrade when the break occurred 
in 1948 and again in 1958. It still constitutes the main issue. 
All the other issues usually advanced as the cause of the de- 
terioration in relations between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
—Soviet advisers in Yugoslavia, kolkhozes, espionage, etc.—have 
been secondary ones. 

We must realize and keep in mind the tremendous dynamism 
of Tito’s group and its ambitions during the early years of Tito's 
regime. Tito was one of the most aggressive, dynamic, and 
rabid of anti-Western Communists; he outdid Stalin in his 
head-on attacks on the “capitalist nations,” in the first place 
England. During the war, when Russia tried not to antagonize 
Churchill's England too much, Tito would not agree with Eng- 
land’s landing in Yugoslavia. When Stalin tried to persuade 
him to work for a time with the Yugoslav King (“and then you 
can slip a knife into his back at a suitable moment” ),* Tito re- 
jected the suggestion. He shot down American planes. He 
proceeded to collectivize and industrialize Yugoslavia at an 
absurdly fast tempo. He was the prime moving force behind 
the civil war in Greece. What appeared really ominous to 
Moscow, however, were Belgrade’s great-power ambitions. Tito 
and his party and army stood out as a force compared to the 
small parties of Poland and Rumania and the democratic coali- 
tions in Czechoslovakia and Hungary. At Moscow receptions 
of that period the Yugoslavs were treated as second only to the 
Russians. In the Cominform the Yugoslavs were the ones as- 
signed to criticize the French and Italians. 

These successes, however, were not enough. In 1946 Tito, on 
a triumphal trip through Warsaw and Prague, signed treaties of 
friendship with Poland and Czechoslovakia. After their ex- 
perience with the Soviet armies, the civilian populations of these 
countries gave a warm greeting to this different type of Slav 
leader. In Warsaw the Polish President awarded Tito the high- 
est military order. 


‘Vladimir Dedjer, Tito. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1953, p. 233. 
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Wherever Tito went [wrote Fitzroy MacLean] he received an 
enthusiastic reception. In Prague, Warsaw and Sofia, in Budapest 
and Bucharest, enormous crowds turned out to see this legendary 
figure, each of whose uniforms was more magnificent than the last. 
Tito’s fame had spread far beyond the frontiers of his own country. 
He was in a different class from any of the other rather drab satellite 
rulers. He was well on the way to becoming, in his own right, an 
international figure of the first magnitude.® 


The ghost of a federation of certain of the People’s Democra- 
cies under Tito’s leadership seemed to be taking on reality. Such 
a federation could become a new great Communist power, in a 
way even more important than the Soviet Union, if only because 
it would be situated nearer to the heart of Europe. In Moscow's 
eyes, Tito was emerging as a prospective rival leader. 

The Communist uprising in Greece, though greatly aided by 
Moscow, was in the main supported and controlled by Tito and 
Georgi Dmitrov, with the design of annexing the southernmost 
Balkan country to the future “Balkan federation” under Tito. 
In the north, Rumania, where Ana Pauker and a few others 
were highly sympathetic to Tito, was envisioned as another part 
of the federation. The ambitious projects went even farther: 
actually the whole belt from the Baltic to the Black Sea and 
the Adriatic, including Greece together with Trieste annexed 
from Italy and Carinthia and Styria from Austria, was envision- 
ed as the realm of a future huge alliance, confederation, or 
federation. 

Tito, obviously, was the prospective leader. While on a visit 
to Rumania, Dmitrov stated to the press (late January 1948): 


When the question matures, as it must inevitably mature, then 
our people, the nations of the People’s Democracy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary and 
Greece— mind you, and Greece!— will settle it. It is they who will 
decide what it shall be— federation or confederation— and when and 
how it will be formed. I can say that what our people are already 
doing greatly facilitates the solution of this question in the future.® 


To Stalin, this movement was a real and present danger. A 
second Communist empire in Europe, an independent unit and 
5Fitzroy MacLean, The Heretic. The Life and Times of Josepi Broz- 


Tito. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1957, p. 313. 
®Tbid., p. 321. 
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a potential rival, would blot out all the principles and strategy 
of three decades, destroy the “monolith,” paralyze the world- 
wide attack on “imperialism,” and stop progress toward global 
Socialism; it would hurt Russian nationalist feelings and sub- 
stantially curtail Stalin’s dominant role. Tito’s drive had to be 
stopped; if necessary, it had to be crushed. No compromise 
was possible. 

Stalin achieved this aim: while tolerating Tito’s independ- 
ence, he prevented Yugoslavia’s growth toward greater stature. 

When more details of the negotiations and conflicts between 
Khrushchev, Tito, Gomulka, Nagy, and Kadar are known, it 
will become clear that Tito’s position as a potential great-power 
leader again pre-determined his fate. In particular, his refusal 
to adhere to the Warsaw Pact meant that his substantial military 
force would be independent in case of war. His prominent 
position among “neutralist” nations (India~-Egypt-Yugoslavia ) 
ruled him out as an ally of a power which cannot use allies un- 
less they subordinate their will to that power. “Under the 
leadership of the Soviet Union’—a standard formula means re- 
storation of the Stalinist tenet in foreign affairs: no Socialist 
nation can pretend to hold the same rank as the Soviet Union. 

Thus Soviet empire-building has reverted to some of the 
methods of Stalinism as well as to some of those of the old 
Russian imperialism. The first four post-Stalin years witnessed 
an experiment with a moderate, more liberal type of Commun- 
ism in both internal and international affairs. The experiment 
had its culmination in the 20th Party Congress of the CPSU 
and the subsequent announcement of a new program of Soviet- 
satellite relationships. The October-November 1956 develop- 
ments in Hungary and Poland, a logical outcome of the new 
course, were an eloquent answer to the fateful question whether 
a more liberal structure of the Soviet empire is possible without 
total disintegration resulting. A lasting collaboration between 
Khrushchev, Tito, and Gomulka proved impossible: Khrushchev 
reverted to rigid Soviet rule over the People’s Democracies; 
Gomulka accepted guidance from Moscow; Tito withdrew. The 
new pattern is bound to last for a time—until a new series of 
rumblings in the satellites disturbs it. 
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We have seen how the Russian monarchy tried to ease Po- 
land’s position in the framework of the empire, the dilemma that 
this posed for the Russian regime, and how Polish freedoms and 
autonomy had to be abrogated if Poland was to be kept within 
the Russian realm. What has happened in the last few years 
has been, mutatis mutandis, a new effort at a liberalization of the 
Russian intra-empire system, and the collapse of that effort. 
Like its Russian predecessor, the Soviet empire, it appears, is 
incompatible with a system of autonomy and liberty, and the 
old dilemma still remains: rigid rule by Russia, or secession. 

The main weakness of the Soviet empire is that its depend- 
encies in Europe are nations of a more advanced civilization 
than the Russian, and that Soviet rule over the satellites is there- 
fore in the main a rule of force. This is why, as soon as the 
terrible pressure eased after Stalin's death and the reins were 
somewhat loosened, a movement of secession started which 
reached its peak in the Hungarian uprising. In the case of all 
other former empires, the metropolis was more advanced than 
its dependencies. The people of Britain have always had a 
higher living standard than the populations of former or present 
British colonies; the people of the Netherlands had a higher 
level of civilization than the people of Indonesia; etc. Foreign 
rule in these colonies meant at least the introduction of higher 
standards of culture and economic progress. In the case of 
Russia the situation has been reversed. Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
even Rumania and Hungary, in the past enjoyed and even now 
enjoy a higher standard of living than does the Soviet Union. 
The Czechs, Poles, and Hungarians resent having to take orders 
from a nation whose supremacy is based on purely military 
power rather than cultural superiority. 

It is this phenomenon that constitutes another of the main 
traits of Soviet empire-building. 


The structure of the new Soviet empire is part and parcel of 
the universal Soviet conception of democracy (a democracy 
which does not imply political equality) and “democratic cen- 
tralism,” which is tantamount to strict subordination. 

In Soviet sociology, “Socialist society” is a complex edifice: 
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at the bottom are the masses of “toilers” (workers and peas- 
ants ); above them stand the Soviet employees and “intelligent- 
sia’; above the employees and “intelligentsia” stand the leaders 
in technology, the arts, industry, and political affairs; at the 
very summit stands a group of men of almost unlimited resour- 
ces. Within the Communist Party the base is the huge “rank 
and file,” above which stands the “Party Congress”; above the 
Congress, the Central Committee; and above the Central Com- 
mittee, the Politburo-Presidium; topping the whole structure 
is the Commander-in-Chief, the Party s Gensek (General Secre- 
tary), or First Secretary. In the international Communist family 
the structure is similar. The “Socialist camp” is a combination 
of large and small nations, which are “sovereign,” except that 
Russia is more sovereign than the others. Among the “equal” 
and “independent” nations, Russia towers like the summit of a 
Soviet skyscraper. 

The skyscraper, indeed, embodies the Soviet notion of the 
perfect social and political structure. Though there has thus 
far emerged no new Soviet [“Stalin’s’] style in architecture, 
there is one type of building which might be called the favorite. 
The type may be observed in the lines of the new Moscow 
University and a number of other Russian buildings erected in 
the last few decades. The lower part of the Soviet skyscraper 
is usually a far-flung flat building, five to eight stories high and 
occupying a large parcel of land. On top of this, and at some 
distance from both sides, are two structures of lesser width but 
ten to twenty stories high. In the center rises a still loftier 
superstructure consisting of twenty or thirty stories crowned 
by a tall slender tower. At the summit rises a spire carrying 
the Soviet emblem. 

Soviet empire-building follows this favorite Soviet type of 
architecture. 





Notes on Pasternak’s 
“Doctor Zhivago” 


By VLADIMIR MARKOV 


Pacticatty everybody now knows the sensational story of 

the writing and publication of Pasternak’s novel as well as 
the details of his winning the Nobel prize. Other reviewers 
have already told about the plot and the main themes of the 
book. Some of them were too easily influenced by the novel's 
first Italian publisher, Mr. Feltrinelli, who called Dr. Zhivago 
the greatest Russian novel since War and Peace, thus forgetting 
not only many important and interesting developments in Rus- 
sian prose of the twentieth century (Bely, Remizov, Bunin, 
Olesha, to name only a few), but also ignoring the fact that 
there were other novels written by Tolstoy himself after his 
epic of the war with Napoleon. There is always the danger of 
overestimating a contemporary work, the significance of which 
normally does not become clear until after many years, especial- 
ly if it comes from Soviet Russia, which has not produced as 
many literary masterpieces during the past three decades as its 
friends like to insist. 

Dr. Zhivago is now standing high on the American best-seller 
list, and it is an amusing fact that it shares this particular honor 
with another novel written by a Russian author, Nabokov's 
Lolita. The latter is, of course, an entirely different work, and 
can hardly be called a novel about the purity and nobility of 
the human soul which Dr. Z hivago certainly is. Pasternak had 
to pay for his courage with public disgrace and serious personal 
difficulties. On the other hand, Lolita could not fail to be a 
material success for its creator. Gogol foresaw this situation 
in his “Portrait” and even perhaps in his “Nevsky Prospect.” 

Even though Pasternak has now joined the ranks of prose 
writers, he will remain a poet for many admirers of modern 
Russian poetry. Some of them still prefer the freshness and 
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exuberance of his early books of verse, Life, My Sister (1922) 
and Themes and Variations (1923), with their counterpoint of 
love and nature, to the restraint and simplicity of his later 
poetry, which first became manifest in The Second Birth (1932), 
where the theme of individualism vs. socialism makes its first 
appearance in his work. But all during his literary life Paster- 
nak wrote prose as well, and this prose was an important con- 
tribution to Russian letters. 

Dr. Zhivago seems to be, as far as we can judge from reading 
it in translation, a completely new development, lacking both 
the subtle impressionism of Pasternak’s earlier masterpiece “The 
Childhood of Lovers” (written in 1918) and the heavy orna- 
mentation of his autobiography The Safe Conduct (1931). It 
is a well-known fact that, starting with the 1930's, Pasternak 
turned almost exclusively to translating, due to increased diffi- 
culties in publishing his original works. These translations 
(Kleist, Shakespeare, Goethe, and many others) were highly 
praised, but no one noticed that some of them contained pas- 
sages presenting daring social criticism rather than strictly ad- 
hering to the original. This part of Pasternak’s work, which is 
analogous to such works as Pushkin’s “From Pindemonti,” has 
not as yet been closely investigated. 

Besides being a work of art, Dr. Zhivago is clearly an ideo- 
logical novel. The themes of Christianity, death, freedom, 
truth, revolution, “shared happiness,” history in general, nature 
and art in their relation to the individual human being can be 
clearly seen. The uncle’s meditations, excerpts from the pro- 
tagonist’s diary, his dialogues with Lara, his reflections on death 
at Anna Ivanovna’s death bed, Sima’s conversation with Lara 
on religion,—all this demonstrates the complex polyphonic struc- 
ture of the novel. 

Although it is too early to speak definitively of the ideological 
content of the novel, and many of its aspects are bound to re- 
main hidden from us for some time, it is already obvious that 
those who see in it “a struggle of the old and the new’ miss the 
point completely. It is not the clash of generations or classes, 
but that of eternal truth vs false ideals which forms the central 
interest of the novel. A symbolic structure with a multiplicity 
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of meanings can be anticipated in the title. Thus, in the words 
of the hero's uncle, “The whole of life is symbolic because it is 
meaningful.” The title may, or may not, contain a reference 
to Hebrews, X, 31: “Strashno vpast’ v ruki Boga zhivago” (It is 
a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God)’, but 
the very root in the name of the protagonist (“life”) is a signifi- 
cant thing. The story of Dr. Zhivago may symbolically depict 
the history of Russian conscience. Other characters are no less 
symbolic; Lara is even called “a representative . . . of life and 
existence. The story of Zhivago’s and Lara’s orphan daughter 
is full of meaning, and so is the fact that the mysterious Evgraf, 
Zhivago’s brother, emerges in the epilogue as a Soviet general. 
Komarovsky, Lara's seducer, and Nikolai Nikolaevich, the hero’s 
uncle, may represent the two different poles of Russian con- 
science before the Revolution. Lara’s husband, Antipov (Strel- 
nikov ), a fellow traveler, the man who failed to understand the 
meaning of history as understood by Zhivago, clearly occupies 
the place of Zhivago’s antipode on this symbolic level. 

The human characters, even in their symbolic or ideological 
implications, are only a part of the novel's content. It is also a 
novel about Life, which is once defined as “the principle of 
self-renewal.” Pasternak’s conception of life is sometimes curi- 
ously similar to Albert Schweitzer’s “reverence for life.” There 
are other parallels with Schweitzer’s philosophy. There is noth- 
ing unexpected in this glorification of life by a poet who wrote 
Life, My Sister, only in this novel the presentation of life is 
much more complex. Here it becomes identified with Love, or 
History (that true history which for Pasternak started with 
Christ), or Nature. Nature fills the novel from the beginning 
to the end: flowers and their scents, forests in their varying 
illuminations, the symbolic rowan tree. To this we should add 
innumerable rains and snows, falling (symbol of oblivion with 
Pasternak) or melting (symbol of freedom), so familiar to ad- 
mirers of his poetry. 


One must be careful not to exaggerate in ascribing the ideas 
If this is so, it may not be an accident that the quoted verse is im- 


mediately preceded by “Vengeance is mine, I will repay” — the words 
used by Tolstoy as the epigraph to his Anna Karenina. 
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of the characters to the author of the book, even if a novel, as 
does this one, contains some autobiographical elements. But 
even bearing this in mind, one must admit that the Revolution 
appears here as an evil force. In this context, the whole story 
of the novel is much more significant than the occasional criti- 
cism of the Marxist doctrine or of the policy of collectivization 
of agriculture by some of the characters. Even on the surface 
it is the story of a man who never did harm to anyone, a doctor 
and a poet, i.e., a humanitarian and a creator, “with a soul and 
a talent,” to quote Pushkin, and who suffers, is degraded, and 
meets inevitable death because of the Revolution. The Revolu- 
tion has no use for men of talent if they also happen to have in- 
tegrity. Zhivago’s “mind moved with freedom and welcomed 
the unfamiliar” and it is precisely for this reason, in spite of his 
share of happiness in this life (which, interestingly enough, is 
practically identical with the happiness as imagined by Pushkin 
in his famous elegy “Bezumnykh let ugasshee veselye”), that 
Zhivago is doomed under a way of life where “the great majority 
of us are required to live a life of constant, systematic duplicity,” 
where “no one has a clear conscience.” It is not life, “it is mad- 
ness, an absurd nightmare,” the “inhuman reign of the lie,” “the 
savagery of daily, hourly legalized, rewarded slaughter,” in 
short, it is not a matter of politics, it is a rejection of the life 
principle itself. This is why the strongest charges against the 
Revolution are to be found in the love dialogues between Zhiv- 
ago and Lara. And it is inevitable that Lara and Zhivago, who 
understand and worship life, are “repelled by textbook admira- 
tions, shrill enthusiasm and deadly dullness conscientiously 
preached and practiced.” 

Assessment of the purely literary aspects of Dr. Zhivago is 
hardly a less exciting task. The time for experimentation is 
probably not over, but only a poet who once went through a 
period of experimentation could write such a “conservative” 
novel. Dozens of ties connect it with the Russian nineteenth 
century realistic tradition. Leo Tolstoy (whose name is men- 
tioned in the text on p. 454) is only one name among many 
others. It is true that his ideas come to one’s mind while read- 
ing Dr. Zhivago, where not only Tolstoy's philosophy of history, 
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or his “Rousseauism,” but also non-resistance to evil with force 
can be found. But there are also differences. Pasternak’s char- 
acters do not live such a full life as do Tolstoy's characters. 
They are either sketches, or the author's “mouthpieces,” often 
lacking in physical and psychological distinctness. Pasternak 
also lacks Tolstoy's epic sweep to bear comparison with War 
and Peace; his brush is that of a miniature painter rather than 
of a creator of large historical canvasses. 

There are other ties with Russian tradition. The idea of 
personal sacrifice, of refusal to build one’s happiness on another 
man's misfortune connects Dr. Zhivago with Pushkin’s Eugene 
Onegin. A great number of the hero's dreams which are im- 
portant in the development of the action, make one think of 
Turgenev (if not of Pushkin again), and so do some descriptions 
of nature; Turgenevs name is mentioned once in a passage 
about nightingales (p. 286). Dr. Zhivago as a novel of ideas is 
strongly reminiscent of Dostoevsky; it may be called a novel 
with Dostoevskian characters shown against a Tolstoyan back- 
ground. Certain motifs remind one of Dostoevsky, as, for in- 
stance, the relations of Komarovsky and Lara (cf. the Totsky- 
Nastasya situation in The Idiot); there is a similarity between 
the last meeting and conversation of Antipov and Zhivago and 
that of Myshkin and Rogozhin in The Idiot. Other motifs, as 
that of snowstorms, are common property in Russian literature 
(Pushkin, Tolstoy, Blok). 

But there are also deviations from Russian classical tradition. 
Probably the most important of these is a highly elaborate plot. 
Here Pasternak can be said to be following the principles pro- 
nounced in the 1920's by the Serapion Brothers. Sometimes 
the novel bears more resemblance to Candide than to War and 
Peace, and the hero is a sort of a Hamlet treated in a manner 
similar to Candide. This could place Pasternak in the European 
tradition, if there were not so many Hamlets and even some 
Candides (Dostoevsky) in Russian literature. On the other 
hand, there are features in common between Pasternak’s novel 
and Dante's “Inferno,” and it is not an accident that the doctor 
faints as often as did Dante on his journey. Does not the fol- 
lowing sentence remind one of Dante's imagery: “Although it 
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was early in the afternoon and full daylight, the doctor felt as 
if he were standing at night in the dark forest of his life.” 
(p. 444)? 

Finally there are many connections with Pasternak’s earlier 
narrative works, such as his novel in verse Spektorsky, as well 
as with his poetry. As usual, there are many trains, which for 
Pasternak are symbols similar to the use of ships in Blok’s works. 

It would be useless to try to classify this novel. It is a novel 
of ideas, but it is also a historical, a social, a psychological novel, 
a novel of adventure; it contains elements of an aesthetic (there 
are very penetrating ideas on art in IX,4) and even of a picar- 
esque novel. Pasternak uses a rich variety of techniques, and 
may even “methodologically” contradict himself, as, for instance, 
when after the description of the innermost feelings of his hero 
he professes not to know exactly where his poem “Hamlet” was 
written. 

Most of Tolstoy's characters in War and Peace belong to the 
small world of Russian aristocracy, and their meetings through- 
out the novel are thus “realistically” motivated. Practically all 
characters in Dr. Zhivago meet at least twice under most un- 
usual circumstances. Their ways cross and recross. Zhivago 
sees a candle in the window, without realizing that his future 
is behind that window. Lara enters the room in which this 
candle had burned many years ago and she sees her lover's dead 
body. All this may look a little far-fetched, especially if one 
is reading the novel through “realistic” glasses. But “all human 
lives [are] interrelated” (p. 13). “What an extraordinary coin- 
cidence—like predestination!” (p. 497), exclaims the heroine. 
Here we clearly see that basically Dr. Zhivago is not a realistic 
novel in the familiar Russian tradition. This becomes quite ob- 
vious towards the end when Lara speaks her monologue over 
Zhivago’s body in a manner reminiscent of heroines in classic 
tragedies. It is no longer conversational language; everything 
is raised to a higher-than-this-life level. Pasternak remains a 
poet in his prose work. If Pushkin wrote a novel in verse, Pas- 
ternak created here a poem in prose (which, as everyone knows, 
is in the Gogol tradition). It is significant that Pasternak resists 
the realistic method, so insistently and one-sidedly preached in 
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the Soviet Union, not from the Romantic, but from the Classicist 
position. He even praises the “broad and serene vision that 
lifted the particular to the level of the universal and familiar.” 

It is too early to search for defects in structure or characteriza- 
tions; the meaning of some of such “defects” could be revealed 
in repeated readings. Still, the plot lines of Dudorov and Gor- 
don seem too little developed in the course of the novel until 
they suddenly emerge in the epilogue. Evgraf, the hidden 
benefactor, is handled too much like a deus ex machina. There 
may be too little individualization in the speech of the charac- 
ters when they engage in ideological dialogues. 

But there is much more to admire than to criticize in this 
work. With supreme art, Pasternak makes his ideas go over 
into plot or into symbols, or vice versa, and finally become re- 
solved in the theme of love (rowan tree, the scene with the 
witch). His observation of the details of life is not inferior to 
that of Nabokov, who is a past master in this respect (cf. the 
description of bread on p. 230, or that of the charred log flying 
through the air into the snow). Furthermore, there are chap- 
ters which remain in one’s memory because of their high sense 
of the poetic: Lara in church, the first meeting of Zhivago with 
Lara, the scene where he wants to knock at her door, his poetry 
writing at Varykino, his death—a chapter which is on the same 
level with Anna Karenina’s death scene, if not superior to it— 
and finally the funeral scene at the end. 

The novel ends with twenty-five poems by Zhivago, thus 
making an original conclusion to the story. In no other Russian 
novel with a hero who writes poems (and there are several of 
them, e.g., Turgenev’s Virgin Soil, Goncharov’s A Common 
Story) are such poems so organically connected with the work 
itself. In fact, the very presence of these poems strikes a more 
hopeful note than the preceding epilogue with its “great ex- 
pectations’ of approaching freedom. Zhivago’s poems form an 
exegi monumentum which to a great degree softens the im- 
pression of his tragic death. It is possible to compare the 
translations of these poems with the originals, because some of 
them were published by Pasternak himself in magazines and 
miscellanies (mostly landscape poetry). Some of the poems 
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with the New Testament background were printed anonymously 
in the magazine Grani (No. 37, 1957), published by Russian 
émigrées in Germany. These poems have all the characteristics 
of Pasternak’s late poetry, i.e., simplicity and restraint. In addi- 
tion to the landscape and New Testament poems, there is also 
the third group, those poems which are, directly or indirectly, 
connected with the action of the novel. The New Testament 
poems are not religious poetry, but are associated with Paster- 
nak’s thoughts on Christianity which emphasize the moral and 
historical aspects of Christianity rather than its dogmas, sugges- 
ting static pictures (cf. the Brueghel- like “Star of Nativity’), 
they often have a relation to the main protagonists: “Magda- 
lene” resembles Lara, the lyrical hero of “Hamlet” is a complex 
mixture of Zhivago, Hamlet, and Christ. Some poems (especi- 
ally, “August”) are full of tragic intensity and somber beauty, 
but most of them are serene and consciously non-lyrical. The 
translations by B.G. Guerney are correct, but they do not try 
to recreate either the general atmosphere or any of Pasternak’ S 
essential poetic devices (e.g., the important alliteration in “Hop- 
vines’ or the dactylic rhymes in the “White Night’). 
We cannot blame the translators too much for this pale, 
monotonous, and timid translation. They probably did not 
have enough time. Those who read the novel in English have 
no idea of the rhythmic variety, stylistic virtuosity, and striking 
beauty of imagery in the original. For instance, in the sentence 
“a heavy fragrance, motionless, as though having lost its way 
in the air, was fixed by the heat above the flower beds” (p. 11), 
the neutral “motionless” does not do justice to all the shades of 
the Russian “stoyachii” which combines “standing” with “stag- 
nant’; the fragrance is not “fixed,” but literally “nailed to the 
flower beds”; finally, there is no “as though” in the Russian 
sentence: the fragrance really “lost its way” and frightened the 
translators by such directness. In the original, the subordinate 
clause of the sentence about the ‘ ‘pockmarked Caligulas who 
had no idea how inferior the system of slavery is” (p. 10) does 
not smack in the original of a boring text-book on economics; 
it is a personal and scathing reference to “the tyrant lacking any 
real spark of genius,” (“kak bezdaren vsyakii porabotitel”) a 
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portrait of Stalin (“pockmarked”). These examples are merely 
suggestive of how Pasternak’s vivid and subtle phrases become 
the pedestrian prose of the English translation. The translators 
also lacked the necessary knowledge of Russian literature in 
handling the novel which is so full of literary allusions and 
references. Thus, Arzamas (p. 283) is not the name of a town 
in the given context, but of the literary group to which Pushkin 
belonged; War and Peace on p. 177 is not Tolstoy's novel, which 
it appears to be, but a poem by Mayakovsky entitled “War and 
Universe”; “The Stormy Petrel” is a poem by Gorky, not a story 
(p. 226n). In a sentence like “Kamerger Street, as it was still 
called . . .” the name of the street requires translation into 
English, 

It is an interesting fact that official circles in the Soviet Union 
hastened to declare Dr. Zhivago not so much a politically un- 
acceptable novel as simply an artistic failure. But even in this 
pedestrian translation, one can sense its beauty and perfection. 
However, its greatness and importance lies, historically speak- 
ing, not primarily in its artistic aspects. It is a moral victory for 
Russian post-revolutionary literature. Without it, the entire 
period of the so-called “socialist realism” would be all lies and 
conformism. It is an encouraging fact that even in seemingly 
hopeless situations the creative mind and the human spirit re- 
fuse to yield to external force. Ten righteous men were needed 
to save Sodom. In the case of Russia, Boris Pasternak may have 
the strength of ten! 
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II 


Pies to power in Moscow in the early 1930's requires 
a prelude. Looking at a map of Moscow city with its web-like 
street pattern, one is struck by its consistently concentric 
features: from the center nucleus of the Kremlin, itself encircled 
by walls and streams, a series of avenues surrounds in ring-like 
fashion successively bigger portions of the city with all its hu- 
man and structural mass. Not unlike a spiral laid flat, this pat- 
tern symbolically suggests the various levels and levers of 
political power exercised by both big and little administrators in 
the Red capital's hierarchical structure. Historically, Moscow's 
“rings” did in fact represent accretions of power: every two or 
three generations a new circle of fortifications rose to surround 
the city within. Command of these defenses was committed to 
trusted officers of the forces of Muscovite princes and tsars. This 
central graphic symbolism is incidental to the fact that Moscow 
long was and still is one of the great strategic points in the poli- 
tical and military scheme of Russia. Poles, Swedes, French, and 
Germans all have prized it as key to control of the Russian 
heartland. During the Soviet period its position has become even 
more important. In a centralized system like the Soviet, power 
acquired and exercised at the center begets power in the out- 
lying regions. For these and other reasons Moscow became for 
ambitious Party careerists a kind of piéce de résistance. 

In the decades preceding World War I, the Moscow area had 
undergone considerable industrialization, with textile manu- 
facturing in the lead. Gradually the area began to rival 
Petrograd as a center of engineering works and producer of 
industrial goods. In 1929 Moscow produced 25% of the major 
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lines of industrial goods for the entire U.S.S.R. The Communist 
Party vaunted Moscow as “the greatest industrial region of the 
Soviet Union,” with more than 600,000 workers or about one- 
fourth of the Soviet industrial labor force.’ Under the rule of 
Lazar Kaganovich, Moscow boss after 1930, industrialization 
was pushed even more vigorously.’ Educational establishments 
in the city multiplied to make it a mecca for diploma seekers.* 
Politically, Moscow after 1918 became a laboratory of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party where leaders worked out basic organiza- 
tional patterns and policies which were later applied to other 
regions. The Moscow organization was recognized as “the 
strongest organization in the Party,” as “the stronghold of Bol- 
shevism,” and as the “citadel . . . and indestructible stronghold 
of the Leninist Central Committee.”* It was the capital of two 
states, the Soviet Union and the Russian Federation, two vast 
political systems governed from the same spot and by the same 
men. Those who had ruled the Moscow fief after Lenin’s death 
in 1924 (Kamenev, Uglanov, Ukhanov, Bauman, and others) 
were each broken by Stalin and company before they could 
acquire a firm foothold there, and so the challenge to gain this 
citadel was opened to newcomers. To feed on Moscow’s fatness 
and to fashion a career in the Kremlin’s shadows were opportu- 
nities licensed, to loyal comrades. 


Moscow Apprenticeship. On January 7, 1931, Nikita Khrush- 
chev took over what might have been called an insignificant 
post in the Baumansky District of Moscow, that of replacing 
Comrade Nosov as First Secretary of the local Communist Party 
Committee there.° He was only one of some ten district commit- 
tee secretaries in the city, and above him sat a hierarchy of city, 


'Vechernyaya Moskva, March 6, 1929. 

aan” his speech on the subject in January 1932; Pravda, January 28, 
3In 1932 Moscow had, besides the state university, 9 academies, 102 

other higher institutes, 129 technical schools (semi-professional secondary 

and vocational schools), and 65 rabfaky. Pravda, January 25, 1932. 
*Respectively Rabochaya Moskva, November 7, 1922; ibid., May 15, 

1924; and Vechernyaya Moskva, May 27, 1930. 
5Pravda, January 9, 1931. 
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regional, and national Party officials topped by Kaganovich and 
Stalin. But Khrushchev was no ordinary party hack. Energetic 
and resourceful, he was a hustler who many years earlier had 
attracted the attention of Mr. Kaganovich in Ukraine. To show 
how exceptionally Khrushchev continued to make his way up 
the ladder of success, it suffices to point out that of the nine 
other district secretaries also appointed in January 1931 (Tro- 
fimov, Egorov, Kozlov, Bessonov, Soifer, Ruben, Filatov, Gaidul, 
and Kulkov), none made a successful career, none survived 
politically the Stalinist purges of the 1930’s.° Khrushchev alone 
met with good fortune. 

Once on the job, Khrushchev quickly broadened and diversi- 
fied his experience. After a few months in the Baumansky dis- 
trict, he transferred to another area of the city: to the Krasno- 
presensky district on the left bank of the Moscow River, again 
as first secretary. Krasnopresensky cut across the city to the 
heart of Moscow near the Kremlin. It was then one of the more 
heavily industrialized sections of town with the Trekhgornaia 
Manufacturing Plant and others located there. As district sec- 
retary Khrushchev earned a seat in the Moscow city and re- 
gional Committees of the Communist Party. These committees 
counted among their members the leading officials of Party and 
Government in Moscow, including Stalin and Molotov, whose 
system of interlocking directorates reached down to the key 
local committees. Also among Khrushchev's early companions 
in these bodies were N. A. Bulganin and G. M. Malenkov.’ 
From industrial management work Bulganin was appointed in 
1931 as Assistant Chairman, then as Chairman, of the Moscow 
City Council — a post equal to mayor in formal terms. For a 
time Bulganin also served as a member of the Moscow Com- 
mittee’s Secretariat, under Kaganovich, along with Khrushchev.* 
As for Malenkov, he had come into Moscow Party affairs from 
the recesses of Stalin’s personal staff to gain experience in the 


®6These names were checked against later lists of important Moscow 
officials. 

7Pravda, June 15, 1930. Their membership actually predated that of 
Khrushchev by several months. 


SRabochaya Moskva, February 27, 1931. 
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“field” as Chief of the Organization Department in the Moscow 
Regional (Oblast) Committee of the Party. His job in such a 
capacity was to help establish and carry out new staffing pat- 
terns for Party units in the Moscow area. All three of these 
young politicians — Khrushchev, Bulganin, and Malenkov — 
were working for Kaganovich and laying the political and 
organizational foundations in the Red capital and its environs 
for forming new legions which, one day, they themselves would 
lead. 

To carry forward the ambitious reconstruction and expansion 
programs in Moscow, the Party Committee announced a policy 
of selecting for supervisory positions “capable Bolshevik leaders 
and assistants.”® This recruiting campaign sought out the young- 
er, newer members of the Party to fill many openings in the 
hierarchy which were created partly by launching new eco- 
nomic programs and partly by demotions and dismissals of many 
who opposed the new Stalinist leadership. 

As the Party's representative, Khrushchev had to oversee 
every phase of reconstruction, modernization, re-equipping, etc. 
in his Krasnopresensky district. He made visits to building sites, 
excavations, and technical installations to see first-hand what 
was going on. Not only did he thus become well acquainted with 
daily operations in all sectors, but also he got to know the people 
working on those problems. He learned too, the inside of Mos- 
cow organizational techniques and problems; in this respect he 
had good supervision in Comrade Gikalo, then a Moscow Com- 
mittee Secretary, who had headed the Organizational Depart- 
ment. 

Soon the favoring hand of patronage again touched 
Khrushchev, and on January 29, 1932, he was promoted to be- 
come Second Secretary in the city, directly under Kaganovich.”° 
The records on this promotion are not accessible to our eyes, but 
if they were, they would probably testify that Lazar Kagano- 
vich, with Stalin’s assent, had hand-picked Nikita Khrushchev 
to be his understudy in the tedious but rewarding job of gov- 
erning Moscow. Such confidence in Khrushchev was of no little 


*Ibid., October 2, 1931; my italics. 
Pravda, January 31, 1932. 
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significance, for in 1982 Mr. Kaganovich was heir presumptive 
to Stalin’s chair should the vozhd leave the scene. In some re- 
spects, Kaganovich had risen to the eminence once enjoyed by 
men like Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Kamenev, all Jews whom he 
had helped to destroy. It was mainly Kaganovich who, through 
a variety of key positions including that of Central Committee 
Secretary, laid the roadbed of organizational work on which 
the Stalinist regime was building its centralized, Party-controlled 
industrial society. 

As Moscow Second Secretary Khrushchev directed most of 
the day-to-day executive and personnel work which brought 
under his control more than 1600 Party Secretaries of the pri- 
mary (cell and factory) and district organizations of the city. 
These local officials formed the vital link of control over the 
mass of workers, employees, and managerial personnel, on the 
one hand, and the authorities in higher commands of the Party, 
on the other. Through his personal contacts, he was in a position 
to become well acquainted with every detail of administrative 
and economic affairs in every district of Moscow. Evidence 
suggests that he so used his position." Through the Party ap- 
paratus, Khrushchev was acquiring, step by step, ascending 
toe-holds in the great monolith crowned by Stalin. Although he 
enjoyed the favor of top leaders, he learned the ropes and gained 
irreplaceable practical experience. Behind each toe-hold was a 
set of friends and acquaintances, a knowledge of work crews 
and engineers, personal insights into problems and conditions 
which tended to shape the character of each area which came 
under his political jurisdiction. Over the years, a Party secre- 
tary’s role of over-all political management brought him, if he 
were alert, into contact with every feature of an administrative 
unit. And, fortunately for Khrushchev, through his close associa- 
tion with the Soviet top political command he was able to relate 
his own Moscow assignments to the total picture of Party plans 
and policies for the country. 

After his appointment as Moscow Second Secretary, Khrush- 
chev outranked his colleague Bulganin who, although he was 
head of the city government and also sat with Khrushchev on 


11Rabochaya Moskva, June 7, 1932. 
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the 14-member Bureau (policy board) of the Moscow Party 
Committee, did not wield powers equal to those of the Party 
Secretary. Khrushchev also had a seat in the Bureau of the 
Moscow Regional Party Committee; in that body he not only 
outranked Bulganin, but also G. M. Malenkov, who occupied 
the 18th and lowest place.’ Khrushchev’s outranking of these 
two Moscow officials and working companions helps us to place 
somewhat in perspective the prestige and power that he enjoyed 
at that time. It will also help us to measure his relative standing 
in later years of his career. 

As already intimated, it was during 1931-1933 that Khrush- 
chev acquired his mastery over the basic political machinery of 
the Party in Moscow. As he grew in responsibility and became 
Kaganovich’s immediate substitute, he was in fact building him- 
self up to be a “boss” in his own right. Khrushchev steered clear 
of “government” posts in Moscow; that is, he did not serve in 
any executive capacity in the city government while he was a 
Party official. This “separation” of Party and State institutions 
was in keeping with Stalin’s principle of empowering hand- 
picked administrators, or functionaries, to operate for him the 
official governmental machinery, while the Communist Party 
leaders controlled the formulation and ‘execution of the over-all 
plans and policies through an elaborate system of Party organs. 
Enforced by special police and military establishments, this 
practice meant that most of the second and third echelon Party 
officials did not participate directly in government (Soviet) 
work."* Khrushchev did not, therefore, gain any experience in 
governmental administration at his Moscow Party posts. He 
remained strictly speaking, an apparatchik (apparatus man) of 
the Communist Party, skilled in the various methods of Party 
control and organization. These methods were obscure, remote 


to the uninitiated — known only to those selected to exercise 
them. 


2Loc. cit. Malenkov enjoyed, as early as 1931, the privilege of having 
a factory named after him. (see Rabochaya Moskva, January 26, 1931). 


'8Stalin himself refrained from assuming a leading post in the Soviet 
government until 1941, when he became premier (Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars ). 
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In addition to managing the regular business of the Party 
Committee in Moscow, Khrushchev was responsible for the 
“purity” of those Party ranks serving under him. The decisions 
governing this matter of political loyalty and subservience came 
from the Central Committee's main organs, the Politburo, Sec- 
retariat, and Orgburo, and they required that the local Party 
bosses prepare the cases against all dissident individuals or 
groups which had, at one time or another, come out in opposi- 
tion to Party “democratic centralism” — that is, rule by Stalin 
and his partisans in the Central Committee. Khrushchev had 
had ample experience in carrying out this type of assignment in 
Stalino, Kiev, and the Industrial Academy. He amply under- 
stood the implications of fulfilling or not fulfilling such high 
Party directives. Remnants of those who had followed Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Uglanov (the former Moscow Secretary), and others 
were ousted from Moscow Party organizations. As an example 
of the extent to which the purge penetrated into local Party 
organizations, one need only look to the Moscow Party itself. 
By 1934, less than 30% of the members serving on the Moscow 
Committee in 1932 were still active in the Moscow organization. 
To carry out this “weeding,” there were in Moscow city alone 
some 637 chairmen of “purge committees” whose task it was to 
review the dossiers of some 400,000 Communist Party members 
during 1932-33."* These special committees operated under the 
general supervision of Kaganovich and his chief lieutenant 
Khrushchev. 

The circumstances and events of this period of Stalin’s rule 
(after 1928, and especially after 1930) would seem to suggest 
that a second-level official like Khrushchev had little if any 
latitude in the application of Stalin’s purge policies. Certainly 
the major decisions, which required earmarking groups of per- 
sons and their underlings who would be excluded from political 
life in the Soviet Union, were taken at levels in the Central 
Committee well beyond reach of the influences of local bosses 
and administrators like Nikita Khrushchev, who had not yet 
been admitted to that body. To buck those decisions and the 
higher Party machinery meant committing political suicide — 


14Pravda, December 19, 1933. 
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there were others who could replace such “weaklings.” Yet to 
remain within the fold and play the criminal game meant, as 
far as a moral society was concerned, to erase one’s moral iden- 
tity and sense of dignity. “To be or not to be?” — to shoot or be 
shot? In a totally collectivized society where no “loyal opposi- 
tion” can serve as a haven to derelict careers, these are brutal 
but inescapable decisions to face. Perhaps the easiest way, at 
least for one’s nerves if not for one’s principles, is not to brin 
oneself to face them. This is to abandon the high charge of 
government — politics if you will —, leaving it to those who 
seek the exercise of power for power's sake, if not for the sake 
of personal convictions. To the question, just where did Mr. 
Khrushchev stand in this dilemma, in this terrible drama whose 
latent tragedies were being woven all around him, only Nikita 
Khrushchev himself could provide the answer. 

We do know that, outwardly, Khrushchev kept loyal to his 
boss Kaganovich and to Stalin. He agreed to be a faithful 
shepherd over the Party thousands in his domain. The inesti- 
mable importance of Moscow to the whole structure and scheme 
of the Communist Party made it imperative that Stalin have 
complete trust in those governing his imperial capital. Khrush- 
chev's rather singular survival and rise during the early purge 
years augured well for his political future. Rich experience in 
cadres work, vital connections with Party and government of- 
ficials, and considerable prestige which all came to him as a 
secretary armed this former iron worker with precious political 
equipment for advancing his career. When these attributes were 
combined with unswerving loyalty to the top political command, 
Khrushchev received the benediction conferred on all of the 
“outstanding representatives of the post-October line of Party 
workers trained by Stalin,” as Pravda described him.” This bene- 
diction was promotion. 

In February 1934, at the 17th Congress of the Communist 
Party, Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev was elected a full member 
of the new Central Committee: one of seventy persons chosen 
to rule the Soviet Union under Stalin. Khrushchev’s political 
emergence in 1934 merits comparison with the status of two of 

8Tbid., March 9, 1935. 
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his Moscow Party colleagues, Bulganin and Malenkov. Mayor 
Bulganin became only a candidate member of the Committee, 
while organizational specialist Malenkov was not elevated to 
any central Party seat, including the auditing commission and 
the control commission. Khrushchev definitely entered the top 
ranks of the regime. His address at the Party Congress reflected 
this new status. Speaking for the big Moscow delegation”* to the 
Congress, Khrushchev bitterly denounced the “rightist deviation 
headed by Uglanov” which “tried to use the capital Moscow 
organization in the struggle against the general line of our Party, 
against the Leninist Central Committee of the Party.”’* To rid 
local ranks of such undesirables, Khrushchev declared that, 
“We have conducted a purge in the Moscow organization which 
further strengthened the militancy of our ranks.” 

Just prior to the 17th Congress, Khrushchev had succeeded 
Kaganovich in the top Moscow city post of Party First Secretary. 
By this move he crossed a major political threshold leading to 
the power center of Russia. And when he also became First 
Secretary of the Moscow Oblast Committee a year later — again 
succeeding Kaganovich —, he had acquired formal control over 
the richest patrimony in Bolshevikdom. 


Boss of Moscow. If the mayor of a metropolis is the main 
public figure and often the “front” man, it is the political boss 
and his clique that pull all the main strings behind the formal 
dressing. For the past 30 years in Moscow, this boss has been 
the Party First Secretary. Certainly he has never been a free 
agent, but the vicarious power which he has wielded over the 
years is no less absolute because of that fact. The advent of 
Nikita Khrushchev to key positions in Moscow during 1934-35, 
displacing Kaganovich, had far-reaching implications. Taken 
historically, it meant the near end of an epoch — end of a 
seething, fratricidal period during which the old Moscow lead- 

16The powerful Moscow delegation comprised nearly 15% of the total 
voting delegates to the Congress; they emerged from that _— 
holding 30% of the voting seats in the new Central Committee. S’ez 


VKP(b), 26 Ian.-10 Fev. 1934. Stenograficheskii otchet (Moskva: Par- 
tizdat, 19384), pp. 683 ff. 


1Ibid., p. 145. 
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ership of the 1920's had been broken, branded as disloyal, and 
purged from the Party. Moscow Party Committee memberships 
were almost completely taken over by newcomers largely trained 
under and picked by Kaganovich and his aides, like Khrush- 
chev. The Moscow expurgation, coming as it did before the great 
national purges of 1936-38, was designed to provide a stable 
political base at the very nerve center of Bolshevik power, while 
all around that center the wrath of Stalin’s secret police — under 
Yagoda, then Ezhov, and finally Beria — would vent itself on his 
real or imaginary enemies. It was at this point that the steward- 
ship of the Moscow Party organization was given over to 
Khrushchev’s hand. This was the organization whose repre- 
sentatives on the Central Committee constituted some 30% 
of the voting — controlling — members, a political relationship 
that made Moscow by far the most powerful single Party nu- 
cleus in the U.S.S.R. 

Another vital aspect of Khrushchev’ two successive pro- 
motions in 1934 and 1935 lay in the fact that Lazar Kaganovich, 
his long-time mentor, relinquished direct control over his Mos- 
cow patrimony. Thereafter, Kaganovich turned to problems of 
economic organization and industrial management, taking 
charge of heavy industry after the death of Sergo Ordzhoni- 
kidze. In 1939 Kaganovich (displaced by young, ambitious 
Malenkov) ceased also to be a Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee: the powerful lever of Party personnel management 
which had been his main instrument almost uninterruptedly 
since 1922 slipped out of his hands. So the gradual eclipse of 
Stalin's onetime heir-apparent and his replacement in Party ad- 
ministration, first by his underling Khrushchev and later by 
Georgi Malenkoy, spelled the exchange of new blood for the 
old in the constantly moving network of power relationships 
in the Stalinist hierarchy. 

As he assumed greater authority in Moscow, Khrushchev 
maintained his familiar, worker approach to problems and 
popularized this attitude. His Party newspapers were ready 
agents to do this for him. This popularity was such that in 
1936 about 30% of the issues of the newspaper Vechernyaya 
Moskva (Evening Moscow) carried a picture of Nikita Khrush- 
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chev at some public appearance or other political function. He 
frequently accompanied Stalin to civic affairs and appeared 
before guests with him in the dictator’s reception room. 

Although by 1937 Khrushchev’s name appeared among the 
15 top men in the Communist Party, he did not sit, as had 
Moscow Secretaries Kaganovich and Molotov before him, in 
the select bodies of the Central Committee: Secretariat, Polit- 
buro, and Orgburo. This exclusion suggests that, as Moscow 
boss, Khrushchev did not in reality enjoy the plenitude of power 
potentially resident in the key Moscow post. It seems clear 
that Kaganovich had been his intermediary with Stalin during 
his rapid rise, and that Stalin did not choose at that time (1935) 
to confer a top reward on Khrushchev. 

Khrushchev personal success and acceptability were ac- 
knowledged in Pv ways, however. He was chosen in February 
1935 as an alternate member of the federal legislature's ruling 
Presidium, and in December 1936 was one of the leaders picked 
to endorse the new Soviet Constitution. In 1937 he was elected 
to the new Supreme Soviet and became a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Commission, a rubber stamp body for legislative pro- 
posals and review. Although these were all minor glories in the 
scheme of Bolshevik rule, they were obvious badges of loyalty 
to the top command. 

It was only at the end of his Moscow assignment and in con- 
nection with a new appointment in January 1938, that Nikita 
Khrushchev gained entry to the highest policy-making body 
of the Party, and of the Soviet Union, the Political Bureau of 
the Central Committee. Although he was made a candidate 
and not a full (voting) member of that organ, he nonetheless 
was in a position to follow closely the making of policies by 
Stalin’s select lieutenants in every field of activity, national and 
international. Khrushchev’s elevation to the Politburo level was 
coincident with his transfer to the most challenging job in his 
political career up to that time: boss of Ukraine. Ukraine: 
breadbasket and forge of the Soviet Union, restless and ambi- 
tious little brother of the predominant Great Russian in Eastern 
Slavdom, waiting target for German and Polish expansionist 
aims, custodian of river arteries and gateways to the warm 
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waters of the southern and middle seas connecting Russia with 
the outside, land of steppe and sunshine — to rule all this in his 
adopted homeland in behalf of the Kremlin lords. Added to 
these features the fact that the top Ukrainian political leader- 
ship had been hit by the purge, the situation which Khrushchev 
faced was truly a challenge. 


(To be continued ) 

















Leonid Leonov 


By HELEN MucHNIC 


IX 1932 an article on Leonov in the Soviet Encyclopedia spoke 

disparagingly of his early work as having been “abstract” in 
the manner of the Symbolists and influenced by Dostoevsky; 
and congratulated him on his having been able to “surmount” 
Dostoevsky. Leonov, then thirty-three years old, had been pub- 
lishing for about ten years. He had begun with short stories; 
had written a play, Untilovsk, and four novels, The Badgers, 
The Thief, Sot’ (translated as Soviet River), and Skutarevsky, 
which had brought him to the attention of the public and elicit- 
ed the praise of Gorky, who declared that the writing of this 
very gifted young man would one day merit “serious study” if 
he abandoned his “aestheticism” and turned his vigorous prose 
to good account. 

Leonovss earliest work was not socially minded. His stories 
were stylistic experiments, inspired by a literary interest. All 
were derivative; manifestly Leonov was “playing the sedulous 
ape, copying E.T.A. Hoffman, Remizov, Blok, Leskov, Gogol, 
Dostoevsky, Gorky. Endowed with an unusually acquisitive 
ear, he enjoyed making the most of his verbal facility, mastering 
dialects—including Tartar for the sake of Tuatamur—steeping 
himself in the rhythms of various narrative forms, interested, in 
short, in making himself a writer. He gives the impression of 
one for whom the activity—one is tempted to say the game—of 
writing was, initially, more important than any theme, much less 
any “message.” No personal experience, no belief compelled 
him. He experimented with subjects and styles, was dexterous 
in playing with artistic effects; but since he was a man of neither 
passion nor conviction, his work, unlike Blok’s, Mayakovsky’s, 
Pasternak’s, even Gorky’s and Sholokhov’s was the work of a 
follower, not a leader. He was affected by the atmosphere of 
experimentation which prevailed when he started to write, just 
as later he was to fall in with another dominant tendency. But 
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his experiments were differently motivated from those of the 
introspective Symbolists or of such speculative novelists as Piln- 
yak and Olesha, or even of such limelight seekers as Mayakov- 
sky. There was less boldness in him, a kind of cautious efface- 
ment of personality, an unwillingness to cultivate whatever 
capacity for individual experience he might have had. From 
the first he seems eager to use his unquestionable cleverness 
not to impose himself but to get a hearing; and without being 
natively devoid of distinctiveness and intensity, he chooses to 
suppress the one and to dilute the other. The stories with which 
he began were semi-serious, tender, romantically pathetic. And 
there was implicit in them a teasing, insoluble comparison be- 
tween the artificial and the real, between the game and actual 
living, between toys or fairytale creatures and real men and 
women. 

His work was published in experimental journals— Shipownik, 
Literaturnaya Mysl, Krug, Russkii Sovremennik; in a literary 
quarrel with Vakhtangov, he defended what was later scornfully 
referred to as “personal psychologism”; and when in 1927 he 
was asked by an interviewer: “Whose method, among classical 
writers, do you consider most appropriate for depicting our con- 
temporary world?”’, he answered, “F.M. Dostoevsky’s, given 
sufficient strength and understanding.” Three years later, how- 
ever, on a similar occasion he replied that although he himself 
had learned most from Dostoevsky, “by the irony of fate” he had 
“flunked” because of him. Dostoevsky’s psychological analysis 
was “static,” he had decided, not suitable for describing the 
contemporary world, and his style was “long-drawn out, ver- 
bose.” Between these two opinions had come friendship with, 
and encouragement from Gorky, and the publication of the Dos- 
toevskian novel, The Thief, which had “flunked” him. Now 
his consciousness became a battleground on which Dostoevsky 
and Gorky fought for his allegiance. Gorky scored an easy 
victory. For despite his earlier enthusiasm, Dostoevsky had 
never been firmly entrenched in his mind. It had been Dostoev- 
sky's trappings and gestures that had impressed Leonov, not 
his essence; and just as from Leskov he had borrowed the form 
of the skaz (i.e. of the extended anecdote, comically related in 
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semi-literate speech) but not that starkness of tragedy which 
makes Leskovs work powerful, and from Gogol the element of 
grotesque humor but not the sense of terror, so he had caught 
Dostoevsky’s fascination with complex and abnormal states of 
mind but nothing of his philosophic depth or psychological 
imaginativeness. 

And yet, however naive Leonov’s use of Dostoevsky, he was 
apparently more deeply stirred by him than by the other writers 
whom he imitated, for in the works that lean most heavily on 
him there is a subjective strain, a touch of intimacy, which has 
always been rare with Leonov, and which was completely “sur- 
mounted,” it would seem, under the influence of Gorky and 
other Soviet commentators. Strongly Dostoevskian was the 
short story of 1922, “The End of an Insignificant Man.” This 
has for its subject a geologist, Likharyov, who has been caught 
in the hard days that have followed the revolution and obliged 
to endure cold, hunger, illness, and intellectual isolation. He 
becomes involved with a set of “arty” characters, whose pre- 
tentious arguments are a cover for mental chaos and the absence 
of moral principles, and he finds it all but impossible to continue 
his writing, but, once he has returned to it, is persuaded by a 
demonic hallucination, a “Fop” who visits him during his heart 
attacks, that his work is of no importance, that the paper it is 
written on might be made to serve a more useful purpose as 
fuel for warming his room. Although the Fop is an obvious 
replica of Ivan Karamazov’ bourgeois devil, though he talks 
and looks and acts like him, and has the same function of be- 
littling a thinker’s efforts and forcing him to doubt himself, the 
scene in which Likharyov burns his manuscript is genuinely 
moving. So also is another Dostoevskian episode, his sister's 
death. This occurs at the moment when, at long last, Likharyov 
has found it possible to resume his work. He is so engrossed in 
it that when his sick sister calls to him, he selfishly refuses to be 
interrupted; and she, realizing the situation, stifles her cries of 
pain and, to spare him the death agony, sends him out on a 
fictitious errand. He goes, aware of the ruse but too cowardly 
and egoistic not to take advantage of it, wanders about the 
streets until he knows she must have died. Passages such as 
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this indicate that Leonov had a feeling for the intricacies and 
ironies of Dostoevsky’s moral situations, and for the tragedy of 
his pathetically isolated men—for the Dostoevsky of Poor Folk, 
however, rather than of the major novels. 

In “The End of an Insignificant Man,” just as in Poor Folk, 
society forms the background for the pitiful individual. But in 
The Badgers, his first novel, which followed immediately upon 
this story, Leonov reversed the design and made a social theme 
its center. He dealt here with one aspect of the establishment 
of Soviet power, the struggle between city and country, which 
he represented in the fortunes of two brothers, Simon and Paul 
Rakleev, who, taken as children to Moscow from their native 
village, part company there and meet again only at the end of 
the story. Paul, rebelling against maltreatment at the hands of 
his employer, runs away to become a factory worker and a 
Communist; Simon, after a period in the army, returns to the 
village, ends up as leader of a guerilla band that defies the Bol- 
sheviks, and is at last confronted by his brother who, transform- 
ed into Comrade Anton, has arrived as commander of a punitive 
expedition. After a hazardous and daring struggle, Simon sub- 
mits to the new power: the forward-looking Communist city 
has overcome the backward, recalcitrant country. 

Leonov, the son of a village poet who was exiled to Siberia 
for certain Marxist publications, has embraced Bolshevism with- 
out question, but the Revolution and Civil War seem to have 
appealed primarily to his love of excitement. The Badgers, in 
both subject and design, is quite obviously a story of adventure, 
and its contrast betwen city and country is but a clever variant 
on the all-pervasive theme of the post-revolutionary period, the 
difference between past and present. It is an entertaining novel, 
but so dispersed in feeling and idea that it can be neither mov- 
ing nor convincing. There are stirring bits of writing in it: the 
history of the village which, in an atmosphere of Gogolian gro- 
tesquery, takes one back to its brutal origins in serfdom; the 
Dickens like picture of Moscow's ancient commercial quarter; 
a whole gallery of eccentrics and adventurers. But it lacks un- 
derstanding of human beings. “I've become curious about 
men, says Comrade Anton toward the end, “Yes, brother, there 
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is more that is ununderstandable than understandable about 
people. The other day, in fact, it occurred to me: maybe man 
shouldn't exist at all? If a specimen of something or other is 
no good—away with it. That’s simple. But in this case you 
cant say away with it... What’s one to do? Man, brother, is 
a historical necessity.” This might have been Leonov himself 
speaking. He too seems puzzled by and interested in this un- 
understandable “historical necessity” called Man. And he is 
equally concerned—probably more concerned—with the mech- 
anics of making a captivating story of this “necessity.” In order 
to achieve his end, he contrives a peculiarly inconsecutive form 
of narration, with flashbacks, interpolations, disappearances and 
re-emergences of characters,—a kind of disorganized mosaic. 
After The Badgers came The Thief. Its central figure, the 
passionate Mitka Vekshin, is modelled on Dmitry Karamazov 
and is, like Raskolnikov, an honest criminal who is ultimately 
regenerated; the woman he loves, Man’ka Dolomonova, nick- 
named Viuga (i.e. blizzard), reminds one of both Grushenka 
and Nastasya Fillipovna, as well as of Alexander Blok’s stormy 
enchantresses; Manyukin is another Marmeladov, and there are 
several other minor personages in the tradition of Dostoevsky’s 
insulted and injured. It was noted by Gorky that in this novel 
one had, as with Dostoevsky, “the elemental riot of instinct,” 
and by others that the idea of the contradictions between the 
individual and society was basic in the book; that its leading 
characters were “individualists” and “sufferers” whose suffering 
“purified” their souls; that all of them were more or less un- 
balanced and full of reflectiveness, doubt, and inward struggle; 
and that structurally its main figures, like Dostoevsky’s, served 
as “crooked mirrors’ in which the others were reflected, so that 
they came to play an almost symbolic role: Manyukin standing 
for “the disintegration of personality,’ Ageyka for “the descent 
of the individual to crime,’ Pchkov for “rejection of the world,” 
etc. Today Leonov is spoken of as having been influenced by 
the “psychologism” of the twenties, and The Thief does not 
appear in the six-volume edition of his Collected Works. But 
although The Thief is so plainly Dostoevskian that it reads like 
a pastiche, Leonov’s differences from Dostoevsky are more strik- 
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ing than the similarities. He writes for a different reason: his 
interests, themes, emphases are all different. The intricate plot 
of this novel, more intricate than that of The Badgers and more 
justifiably so, is closer to André Gide’s structures than to Dos- 
toevsky’s; and its basic theme, which, elaborating the specula- 
tions of his early stories, is a musing on how art is related to life, 
is also Gide’s kind of theme, not Dostoevsky’s. Like that of 
The Counterfeiters it is developed on two levels: there is the 
story itself of Mitka Vekshin, the thief, and the story that the 
writer Firsov writes about him, the “real” events and their liter- 
ary version proceeding along parallel lines. The characters 
themselves want to be written about; they take the writer into 
their confidence and comment on his work both while it is in 
process and afterwards, while Firsov is more than an observer: 
he takes part in the action, even, to a degree, manipulates 
events, and his book about Mitka comes out before Mitka’s story 
is finished. All this creates an atmosphere of mystification, in 
which a drama of guilt and passion is acted out. The implica- 
tion is that however close to life the writer may think himself 
to be, however much involved he may be in it, life itself escapes 
him. For his involvement is never complete; and with all the 
influence he may exercise, he is primarily an observer and com- 
mentator, not an actor. 

But another kind of artist is introduced in this novel, one 
whose art is not of the intellect but of skill and daring. And 
so often does Leonov subsequently return to the experience 
represented by this type of artist that, as one soon realizes, it 
must be fraught with symbolic import for him, must stand in 
his mind as some cherished ideal, perhaps the one most intimate- 
ly cherished of all. Like that moment in Thomas Hardy’s Un- 
der the Greenwood Tree, when the plaintive cry of “the small 
bird being killed by an owl” pierces the stillness and passes 
“into the silence without mingling with it,” so in The Thief there 
is an incident which, though it has no vital bearing on the plot, 
remains most memorable and most poignant. This is an episode 
which concerns Mitka’s sister Tanya, who, having been lost for 
many years, is finally rediscovered as the famous Guella Vel’ton, 
a daring performer on the trapeze,.the chief attraction of a 
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travelling circus. Her act is called “shtrabat” and we are told 
that 


“jt was considered old-fashioned,” but that Vel’ton had complicated 
it with hazardous details, and that her unaffected grace welded the 
whole of it into the complete triumph of a youthful, skilful body . . 


Her agility rose to deadly daring that gave shtrabat a cruel and 
terrible beauty. 


She had been trained in this work by a pathetic, lonely old 
clown, part of whose story is given as follows: 


At the height of his career he earned his bread with his “little 
ones.” In circus language this is called “strap-turning the mill.” 
Head down, his feet grasping the trapeze, he held the strap in his 
teeth and slowly unwound his children who hung on it. A rapid 
drum roll, as at executions, accompanied the fateful moments. In 
the buzzing shaft of the spot light the children fluttered about, over 
the sand, the pitiable tinsel of their wings glistening: butterflies! . . . 
The calamity was trite, as if invented by a bad author. When the 
mill was unwound, the piece of strap which is clenched in the teeth, 
and which had rotted, tore apart, and the butterflies fluttered to the 
sand. An agitated, uniformed attendant was already running 
toward them, but the father hung with the bit of strap in his teeth, 
afraid to understand its sudden lightness. 


Tanya also dies in the performance of her act. Before stepping 
into the arena for what is to be the last time, she says to the 
old clown—she who is now famous, who is “that night the center 
of attention, precisely herself and not the mysterious name of 
her performance’ : 


You know, I still haven’t got used to the idea that I am a regular 
circus performer. My whole life seems an attempt to do what is 
impossible for man to do. I love my work, Pugel, because I know 
how much labor I put into it when I first started. How I cried 
when I couldn’t do it! . .. Do you remember? . . . Work, when you 
love it is jolly; then even failures are jolly. 


There follows a description of Tanya beneath the enormous 
dome, gracefully poised on the trapeze, fastening herself to it 
in the midst of thunderous applause, her body “yearning to fly.” 


With quickened consciousness Tanya measured the distance to 
that point in the air beyond which the noose would not permit her 
to go. A colossal recklessness took possession of the artist as she 
glanced at the rows, where, like a mountain of vegetables, human 
faces lay close together; a terrible fear floated up from them. The 
moment split into a thousand particles and they crumbled into other 
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moments, imperceptible to the mind. Tanya darted down, and it 
was as if time had stopped. Then, everyone saw the light blue, 
longish body hanging like a faded flower; but this in no way entered 
their consciousness. Tanya hung there; dead, she seemed to be 
looking at the dead light of the lampion; the noose had lifted her 


chin. 

This episode appears to be unintentionally symbolic, not of 
Leonov’s themes but of himself, the only instance in all his 
productions when unconscious experience has been permitted 
to take conscious, artistic form. Just as the pitiful cry of the 
unseen bird expressed all Hardy's bitterness at the tragedy of 
innocent and helpless creatures and was the most intense note 
in his book, although its suggestion of fatal cruelty was not 
borne out in the story, so Tanya's death, in my opinion, strikes 
the central, deepest note of Leonov’s work, and is emotionally, 
if not structurally, the climax of The Thief. In somewhat the 
same way as the poor, anonymous small bird sums up the core 
of Hardy’s tragic tales, the irrational and irremediable suffering 
of inoffensive creatures, and as the leap from a high tower, the 
sudden fall, and the moment of vision or dazzling illumination 
stand in Dostoevsky’s work for passion or a supreme act of will, 
so the perilous circus stunt seems to express Leonov,—the daring 
exploit that requires skill and training as well as courage, an 
artistic defiance of death, in which a human being attempts to 
do what is superhuman before a frightened and fascinated audi- 
ence. Presently, as the sound of Dostoevsky’s voice recedes to 
be replaced by Gorky’s, this symbol is metamorphosed into a 
useful and rational form, suitable for conveying the message of 
Socialist Realism. 

_ But Tanya and Pugel are episodic characters, and when The 
Thief was published, critical attention was given not to them 
but to Mitka. Lunacharsky, among others, found him a dis- 
turbing figure: how was it, he asked, that a man who had served 
in the Red Army could turn out to be an apolitical, anti-social 
thief? Later on Leonov explained his hero as representing the 
erroneous outlook of the bourgeoisie. But that was in 1930. 
In 1927 Leonov was still under the influence of classical litera- 
ture which, he said, “had given what was best and unforgettable 
about man, about his faith, his seekings, mistakes, joys, and 
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disappointments.” “Classical literature,” he had said at that 
time, was “first of all literature about everyman, unattached to 
temporary circumstances of age, place, nationality, and so on. 
All these circumstances are but material for the creation of the 
eternal image of man on earth.” It was in terms of this “classic- 
al” concept that Leonov had written The Thief, and it was 
precisely this “classical” concept that he was now persuaded to 
reject. For, according to Marxist doctrine, men are not inde- 
pendent of such ephemeral factors as time, place, the social class 
to which they belong and the work they do; they are formed 
by these; there is no “man” in general. And so, four years after 
he had created his “elemental” Dostoevskian hero, Leonov ex- 
plained him away as a symbol of the false, “uncultured,” egois- 
tic attitudes of the old regime, and from then on saw to it that 
his novels were optimistic, his heroes “positive” and always 
shown in relation to their socially useful occupations. He him- 
self became absorbed in the communal work of Soviet writers: 
made speeches, attended meetings, in 1929 was elected chair- 
man of the Writers’ Union; preached the doctrine of the artist's 
role as molder of his society, and tried to practice what he 
preached. In the winter of 1927-28, in the company of a corres- 
pondent of Pravda, he made a trip to the site of a large con- 
struction project in the wilderness of the north. In the spring 
of 1930 he visited Turkmenia with the first “writers brigade.” 
“It is time for the Soviet writer to transform himself from ob- 
server of socialist construction to active participator in it,” he 
declared; and he wrote the novel Sot’ (Soviet River) after the 
first of these expeditions and the novelette Locusts after the 
second. Both conformed to the main theme of Soviet literature 
at the time, “socialist reconstruction.” 

Soviet River, which was published in 1929, seems to have 
inaugurated a whole series of novels about the first five-year 
plan, the best known of which are: Marietta Shaginian’s Hydro- 
central, 1931; Gladkov’s Cement, 1932; Katayev’s Time, For- 
ward!, 1932. In Leonov’s work it represents a marked change 
in his ideal of the heroic. The central figures of his two previous 
novels were outlaws, and although it was implied at the end of 
each story that they had become integrated members of the 
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new social order, in neither case was this outcome quite clear 
nor entirely convincing. Leonov, indulging his love of passion, 
had made them romantic characters in tales of adventure, the 
Robin Hood type in The Badgers; the noble criminal in a kind 
of roman policier in The Thief. In both works, the contempo- 
rary scene of revolution served to set off incidents of violent 
love, intrigue, cloak-and-dagger mystery. Now this imaginative 
riot was made to serve a social purpose; tempestuous Nature 
supplanted man’s elemental passions. In Soviet River we are 
given splendid descriptions of the virgin forests of the North, 
in Locusts, of the Southern, Asiatic plains. And from now on 
floods, fires, plagues rage through Leonov's pages, while human 
feelings wither, degenerate from passion to sentimentality or 
are disciplined out of existence. Now that the days of revolu- 
tionary romanticism have gone, that the whirlwind has blown 
over, and the time for building has come, his heroes are no 
longer isolated individuals who try to assert themselves in an 
alien world. They too have changed, from the chaotic adven- 
turers of an unsettled epoch to the staunch, upstanding pillars 
of a new society. 

Obviously, in those days of reconstruction there was room 
for heroism but not for heroics, nor for torments of doubt. The 
heroes of the time were to be quiet men, who neither vacillated, 
nor indulged their moods and feelings, nor dreamt any but 
realizable dreams. Mayakovsky told the miners of Kursk that 
their names would streak the sky in the smoke of the thousand 
chimneys which their labor was building, a monument more 
glorious than poems or statues. And Uvadyev, the hero of 
Soviet River calm, devoted to his work, tough-minded, practical, 
with a heart so stout that its “wounds healed faster than a 
scratch on the hand,” is distinguished from his colleagues: the 
dreamy Favorov, the visionary Potyomkin, the kind and loving 
Zheglov. Although Suzanna, to whom he is drawn, compares 
him to Lermontov’s Byronic hero, Pechorin, he is actually—in 
his singlemindedness, his disregard of others’ feelings, his 
firm self-control—more like Turgenev’s Bazarov. Whether he 
is meant to be attractive or not is beside the point; he is 
necessary, and so, a hero. This is also true, with variations, of 
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the central figures in Leonov’s other novels: of Peter Maronov 
in Locusts, of Matvey Nikolaevich Skutarevsky, of Kurilov in 
Road to the Ocean, of Vikhrov in The Russian Forest. Their 
private lives, what there is of them, have significance only in 
relation to the part they play as public figures: Skutarevsky as 
a renowned physicist, Kurilov as a railroad engineer, Vikhrov as 
Professor of Forestry in the University of Moscow; and with 
one exception, they are all old or middle aged, occupied with 
teaching the young, setting them an example, building a world 
that is meant for them. 

Even the exception, young Peter Maronov, grows up, in the 
course of what is essentially a bildungsroman, to the Communist 
conception of ethical maturity. His story, Locusts, seems to 
me to be the watershed of Leonov’s productions, his last attempt 
to deal with anything like psychological complexity. And al- 
though it originated as a journalistic enterprise, it is more per- 
sonal than the others. Peter Maronov is subjectively drawn; 
his experience, like Tanya's in The Thief, strikes one as a mirror 
of the author's own in a later stage of his development, when 
fully realized intention has come to seem more praiseworthy 
than instinctive performance. Tanya's self- forgetfulness and 
moral strength were instinctive, motivated by an artist's love of 
his art; Maronovs is a conscious achievement that involves a 
clearly understood reversal of values: the discarding of heroic, 
romantic individualism in favor of the Marxist doctrine of self- 
fulfillment in communal effort. Maronov, to begin with, yearns 
to take part in some vitally important national enterprise. Too 
young to have had a share in “the holy struggle with which his 
epoch started,” he accompanies his older brother to Murmansk, 
the latter fleeing there in an attempt to recover from an unhappy 
love affair, and stays until his brother's death in that lonely, 
glacial region, yearning to write a famous book on an as yet un- 
chosen theme. He then journeys to Turkmenia—the opposite 
extreme of Russia—where, he has been told, there is useful work 
to be done. His motives, however, are not altogether selfless, 
because there, in the “Russian Cairo,” managing vast cotton 
plantations, is Mazel,‘he who won away the unforgettable Ida 
whose name his brother invoked when he was dying. Peter, 
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fascinated by this instance of fatal love, wants to see for himself 
the irresistible beauty who had inspired it. And so, it is really 
desire for adventure and exoticism that brings him South. But, 
arriving on the banks of the Amu in a cold drizzle, he finds no 
flowering tamarisks, no phantom rosiness there, and Ida turns 
out to be a self-assured, unemotional, promiscuous woman, for 
whom the very word “love” is outmoded. “That word,” she 
says, “spells weakness. Therefore, if I find it necessary, I will 
have relations, quite simply, with Akiamov, with Zudkin, with 
you ... without any torments or lacerations of the heart.” Side 
by side with this disillusionment—and even more important— 
is the experience which teaches Maronov to correct his youthful 
notions of heroism. He engages in fighting the plagues of lo- 
custs by which Turkmenia is ravaged, a danger very different 
from the perils he encountered in the North. There he hunted 
bears, travelling far out on the ice, knowing “the hopelessness 
of thousand-verst stretches of snow’; there “attention was cen- 
tered on the self,” while here, by contrast, in this “locust Ver- 
dun,” the self “crumbles ineffectually.” What Peter learns to 
appreciate is the silent heroism of men battling disaster. “Come,” 
he says to Mazel, whose cotton he is helping to save and who 
had been his brother's friend before becoming his successful 
rival, “let me show you amazing things—men first of all,” men 
as they are when “they are working seven times beyond their 
strength . . . unshaved . . . enraged . . . terrifying.” These are 
the true heroes, who do what must be done silently, “with 
clenched teeth.” Maronov returns North a new man, having 
cast out the memory of his lovelorn brother, having supplanted 
subjective cravings with a sense of social obligation, and re- 
placed the image of an all-powerful, tyrannical beauty with a 
knowledge of man’s power in the face of disaster. In sum, he 
has shed romantic notions and adopted in their stead what is 
presumably a realistic view of life. 

Leonov's description of the locust plague is more than gifted 
reporting: it is an impressive pean to the grandeur and poetry 
of elemental catastrophe. In his scientific recital of the on- 
rushing clouds of devastation, there is something that reminds 
one of Thomas Mann’s account of the onslaught of disease in 
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The Magic Mountain. In both instances, exact detail serves 
an artistic purpose; it is heaped up to create tension, to under- 
score the tragedy of man challenged by death to a contest that 
calls forth his utmost effort and all his resources. Leonov’s 
battle, of course, is differently conceived; death does not threat- 
en man immediately but through the source of his livelihood, 
not individually but in multitudes, and it is conquered by mass- 
es of men, whose concerted effort (in accord with Soviet ideol- 
ogy) is bound to be strong enough to meet any threat. Tanya's 
drooping, light blue figure can no longer be permitted to hang 
pathetically in the noose of a slight error of judgment, which 
is more decisive than skill and daring; it must be made to glow 
with the force of an ideal and rouse onlookers not to pity and 
terror but to awareness of their capacities and of the greatness 
of their fellow men. 

In Locusts, Leonov’s interest in the doubting, searching mind 
is discarded once for all. Henceforth his novels do not present 
mental conflicts, but exhibit “right” and “wrong” attitudes. Like 
Peter Maronov, Leonov seems to have returned from Turkmenia 
with all problems solved; and now his work, however turbulent 
the theme, is bathed in the aura of spiritual comfort. No longer 
do his heroes encounter difficulties within themselves. Skuta- 
revsky, Kurilov, Vikhrov are obliged to deal with envious, am- 
bitious, unprincipled men, but they themselves are pure of heart 
and sure of mind. And this is eminently true of the war books, 
whose central characters have the enemy to fight but not them- 
selves. Men of courage, resourcefulness, determination, un- 
selfishness, their merit is not capacity for decision but devotion. 
Their personal misfortunes rebound to their glory, their appar- 
ent failures turn to victories. They are, in short, the verbal 
equivalent of government posters that call for sacrifices in the 
name of people, land, ideals. Leonovs work becomes filled 
with examples of stoicism and discussions of heroism. In The 
Orchards of Polovchansk, a play written and produced just be- 
fore the Second World War, an old mans youngest, and 
favorite, son, who has been expected home on leave, is reported 
dead. He had been a frogman, assigned to spy on enemy craft 
and had perished in line of duty. What the stunned father 
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finds to say when the message is brought him, is: “He didn't, 
then, accomplish his mission?” And he is told, by way of 
consolation, that the task will be completed by others, that his 
son was not the only one in service. The old man’s ways are 
certainly not the ways of Job, but of Lars Porsena. The same 
is true of the parents in the war play, Invasion, and of their son, 
who, under the impact of enemy brutality, is transformed from 
a moral weakling to a hero-martyr, permitting himself to be 
tortured to death for another's sake. 

So also with a whole group of men in The Taking of Veliko- 
shumsk. Written in 1944, this novelette deals with an episode 
in the defeat of the Germans in Ukraine. Its action centers on 
an armoured tank with its personnel of four men, their adopted 
kitten, and the general in command. Structurally, it is a coun- 
terpart of Leonov’s four-act plays, its action clearly divisible 
into: Act One—Dawn to Dusk of December 21, Act Two—Day 
and Night of the 22nd, Act Three—Morning of the 23d, Act 
Four—Afternoon and Evening of the 23d. Act One is prologue, 
Acts Three and Four, epilogue. The main action, concentrated 
in Act Two, that is, December 22nd, is the day which marks 
the turning point of the war, so that a single episode is made to 
represent the entire conflict, the tank, the whole army, and the 
handful of soldiers, the Russian people united in a supreme effort 
to repel the enemy, while the heightened tension of each inci- 
dent is made the summary of each man’s life. The acrobat’s leap, 
the ultimate test of skill and courage before the eyes of fascin- 
ated onlookers has now been enlarged to include an entire 
country. The performer is an ordinary man, made heroic by 
the role in which he is cast; and the onlooker is related to him 
through a feeling other than the more or less altruistic sympathy 
of any one human being for any other. He is no longer de- 
tached, but completely involved in an exploit, the outcome of 
which will determine his own fate; his position, is, in essence, 
the same as the performer's. As for the performer, he who had 
been previously a victim sacrificed to an idle demand for amuse- 
ment, has now become a saviour; his sacrifice is called for b 
something more imperative and immediate than the thrill of 
vicariously experienced jeopardy, and his own motivation has 
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changed from responsibility to his art to responsibility to his 
nation, from pride in skill to love of justice and a sense of identi- 
fication with the masses of his countrymen. The fighters are 
righting a wrong, moved by the same desire for retribution 
which animates the whole land of Russia. 

This change of motive and of envolvement is due, to be sure, 
to a difference of theme. But it also corresponds to a change in 
Leonov's position as artist. He himself had been at first a skilled 
performer, staking his reputation on a daring feat to delight an 
audience. He had now become patriot and propagandist, per- 
forming for the nation, as one of the nation, interpreting and 
following the “Social Command.” His most famous productions 
followed Locusts and Soviet River. There was Skutarevsky, 
1930-1933, Road to the Ocean, 1935, a series of war plays from 
1936 to 1943, The Taking of Velikoshumsk, 1944, and lastly his 
longest novel, The Russian Forest, 1950-1953. All conform to 
the formula of Socialist Realism, “national in content, socialist 
in form.” All deal with the trials, the hardships, the fortitude, 
and the triumph of Russian patriots. All “look into the future,” 
all end happily, and all are constructed on one basic plot: a 
“good” main character, that is, an upright and useful Soviet 
citizen, having been obliged to struggle against a “bad” set of 
treacherous men—usually foreigners and their allies among pre- 
revolutionary, disaffected Russians—unmasks their devious plots, 
and helps save the country. 

And yet, through the stereotypes of theme and manner a more 
personal pattern emerges, the pattern of a romantic admiration 
for what is individually heroic. The acrobat’s fatal act, of 
course, cannot be meaningful to one who rejects the whole 
concept of tragedy and does not believe in Chance or Fate, for 
whom man himself is fate, tragedy only a sentimental term for 
weakness, and life is interesting, important, and “true” only 
when humanity succeeds against tremendous odds through al- 
most superhuman effort and ingenuity. Tanya's leap into the 
void beneath the dome of a circus tent becomes the aviator’s 
flight into enemy infested skies or into inter-stellar space; or it 
is transformed into the bold experiments of the far-seeing scien- 
tist, or the endurance and intrepidity of men and women on 
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perilous missions in war time. What is man to Leonov? More 
and more what society wants, or judges him to be, and less and 
less what he is to himself,—a development which is indicative 
of Leonov’s own process of increasing conformity to public 
demand. 

If, however, Leonov is praised in the Soviet Union for his 
“correctness,” is hailed as the “patriot-author,” and is held up 
as an example of one who has been able to overcome the initial 
error of his views, it must be admitted, in all fairness, that his 
eminence has been come by honestly. For however strong his 
love of popularity, he cannot be called a time server. His is 
apparently the more complicated case of a man who, in need of 
ready-made dogma, develops, through ambition coupled with 
the honest weakness of self-distrust, a moral sense so resilient 
and an intelligence so flexible that the one can adopt astonish- 
ing reversals of belief and the other provide ready justifications 
for them. There is even something like logic in his develop- 
ment, a kind of organic progression from a degree of independ- 
ence to complete submission. When the critics of his early 
work, and Gorky most of all, pointed out the “right,” indeed the 
only acceptable, direction to him, he followed it eagerly, since 
he wanted to be told where to go. His is not, therefore, the 
story of coercion but of persuasion, operating as a gifted, acquisi- 
tive, adaptable being, as curious about ideas as any literary 
mind of Soviet Russia, the quickest to grasp the ins and outs of 
scientific enterprises, to catch the forms and intonations of dia- 
lects, and to appreciate all processes of reason—all, that is, ex- 
cept that of independent thought, of which he has never been 
capable. At no time was Leonov’s thinking vigorous and origi- 
nal, nor his disposition rebellious. The inquiring attitude and 
the preoccupation with philosophic questions, exhibited in his 
early stories, were soon abandoned in favor of accumulating 
facts; the possibility of rigorous thinking was relinquished for 
the easier process of gathering information; and an inclination 
to irony, pathos, and tragedy was replaced by a simple-minded 
acceptance of men’s feelings and a formula for judging human 
events. By no means merely facile, but intelligent and gifted, 
Leonov is a very interesting example of talent that lacks inde- 
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pendence and needs to lean on well-formulated, officially ac- 
cepted articles of faith. Nor is it so paradoxical, as on the sur- 
face it might seem to be, that the best established of Soviet 
“realists” is, at bottom, an aesthete attracted to schemes of 
writing rather than to the substance of art. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that Leonov is interested 
in neither people nor ideas, that his major concerns are, and 
always have been dogmatic to a degree, that this was true even 
in his early work when he experimented with forms of narrative 
in the manner of his favorite authors, and that this has remained 
true when experiments in style have succeeded experiments in 
propaganda. In both stages, he has been concerned with effec- 
tiveness, not with the matter but the manner of discourse. In- 
tellectual and moral questions were early solved for him; he 
asked, and the answers were given. There had been a brief 
moment when restless outlawry, perilous amusements, and un- 
controllable passion had seemed enchanting to him. But this 
was soon made purposeful, and a serious social aim reduced 
artistic intention to frivolity. For seriousness in “realistic” works 
is impossible when, as in fairy tales, everything must end hap- 
pily, whatever outcome may be demanded by the logic of 
characters and events. At the beginning Leonov had been in- 
spired by that which for the artist is the most serious of all 
frivolities, the essential, gratuitous delight in invention and ex- 
pressiveness, although even this delight has been dictated in 
his case by the favored literary mood at the time of his debut. 
Then, still moved by the desire to be in favor, and under the 
influence of an aestheticism which confuses art and propaganda 
and recognizes no other legitimate motive than the will to 
“serve” the nation by elucidating and inculcating official dogma, 
he transformed entertainment to usefulness, drowned his art in 
mistaken patriotism, and diluted his affection for hard-won 
achievement and his love of exciting adventure to an insipid, 
childlike optimism. 

But if one sees in his work a progressive relinquishment of 
fantasy, of the personal vision, of independent speculation, if 
one sees him as having been persuaded by the enticements of a 
popular philosophy to reverse his views and interests, one is also 
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bound to recognize that what he gave up never constituted 
that imperative necessity which rules genuine artists. One can- 
not see him as another Mayakovsky who had “stepped on the 
throat of his own song.” Mayakovsky, having had much to 
lose, was inspired to creative vigor by his very martyrdom. Ex- 
alting at the top of his voice the agony of his self-willed re- 
pression, he had made himself a tragic hero and endowed litera- 
ture with the eloquent utterance of his pain and his will. But 
Leonov had only had a desire to sing, no song to step on, nor 
had he much more than his playfulness to sacrifice; and if his 
reversal of interests had reduced a genuine, if timid, gift to 
commonplace, he has been either unaware of the loss or has 
thought himself well compensated by the rewards of comfort. 
At any rate, he seems to have accepted his descent to public 
favor without qualm or protest. Of the true state of mind of 
one who has written so little about himself, it is, naturally, im- 
possible to tell. Fadeyev, too, had seemed to be an enthusiastic 
and happy Communist. It may be that the progressive loss of 
gaiety and humor in Leonov’s work, its increasingly ponderous 
discursiveness, are signs of some unhappiness. But this is pure 
conjecture. Outwardly, there is nothing to indicate dissatisfac- 
tion. His themes are the “right” themes, and they are dealt 
with in the “right” way. 











Ermolov - Proconsul 
of the Caucasus 


By MICHAEL WHITTOCK 


T= Caucasus came to occupy a unique place in Russian life 
and literature during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
It provided an important theme for Pushkin, Lermontov, Tol- 
stoy and several lesser but still significant writers. It was also 
the breeding-ground of a “school” or “generation” of soldiers 
and administrators who were, for varying reasons (and often 
unconsciously ), out of tune with official policy and who found 
among the wild mountains of the south an atmosphere of free 
thought and positive action which could not exist in the rigid 
pomposity of St. Petersburg or in the ennui of provincial garrison 
life. Some of these men came to the “warm Siberia” as political 
exiles, banished from the north for their suspected or proven 
hostility to the regime; some were romantic young officers who 
volunteered for the hard-worked and unfashionable Caucasian 
regiments, having been influenced by Pushkin’s “Prisoner of the 
Caucasus” or the highly-colored novels of “Marlinsky”; some 
were men of small fortune in search of quick advancement who 
came to the south “with large hopes and small portmanteaux,” 
prepared for death or glory; some had been banished for drunk- 
enness, gambling, duelling, and similar misdemeanors. For those 
sent south as “transgressors,” the punishment varied: a civilian 
might remain a civilian or be forced into the army as a private 
soldier, an officer might be reduced to private or NCO or allow- 
ed to keep his rank. But whatever category these men came 
into, they were all, with very few exceptions, members of the 
dvoryanstvo, the land-owning and serf-holding nobility, and 
this common social origin bound them together, giving them in 
time a remarkable esprit de corps, a “Caucasian” outlook. 
This spirit first developed during the period from 1816 to 
‘Lermontov, “Kavkazets” (1841). 
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1827, when Aleksei Petrovich Ermolov was Russian commander- 
in-chief in the Caucasus and ambassador-extraordinary to the 
Persian court. General Ermolov assumed his command at a 
time when Russian supremacy in the Caucasus was in great 
danger; Tsar Alexander's pre-occupation with the European 
peace settlement had encouraged Turkey and Persia to attempt, 
by subversion and force of arms, the re-conquest of territories 
they had lost to Russia in the recent past. Christian Georgia 
was again threatened with a Moslem invasion; in the northern 
Caucasus, the thin and scattered units (mostly local Cossacks ) 
manning the defense cordons along the Terek and Kuban rivers 
were under continual harassment by raiding bands of Moslem 
tribesmen—Adygs (Circassians) on the Kuban and the Black 
Sea Coast, and Chechens and Lezgins along the Terek and in 
the mountain districts of Dagestan. 

Ermolov, only forty years of age at the time of his Caucasian 
appointment, had already made a brilliant military career for 
himself. He had been decorated on the field by Suvorov while 
still in his teens; at twenty he was a colonel. At the fall of 
Paris in 1814 he commanded both the Russian and Prussian 
Guards, and with the deaths of Kutuzov and Bargration he be- 
came the most illustrious and popular soldier in the Empire. 

By a systematic and subtle combination of force and intrigue, 
cruelty and justice, threats and blandishments, superb tactical 
skill and cynical diplomacy, Ermolov restored Russian hege- 
mony in the Caucasus in a very short time. He built a line of 
strong fortifications along the Sunzha river, branching south 
from the Terek to protect the exposed flank of the Georgian 
Military Road and reaching down into the densely-wooded hills 
of hostile Chechnia. Massive stone forts were situated at stra- 
tegic points in this line, forts with characteristic names like 
Groznaya (Menacing), Burnaya (Stormy), and Vnezapnaya 
(Unexpected ), provocatively established in territory where the 
raiders had so far moved freely, and serving as forward bases 
for the Russian punitive columns that went out from time to 
time to burn the dwellings and crops of “irreconcilable” com- 
munities. In Chechnia the timber was cut back from either 
side of the forest tracks, so that convoys and troops passing 
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along them were out of gunshot; the cut timber was used for 
fuel and for building. Ignoring the formalities of diplomacy 
whenever it suited him, Ermolov convinced the Persians that 
it would be the height of folly for them to come to grips with 
him. “My grim visage always showed pretty clearly what I 
felt,” he wrote of his negotiations in Teheran, “and when I spoke 
of war, I gave the impression of a man ready to set his teeth in 
their throats . . . Whenever more reasoned arguments were 
lacking, I relied on my wild beast’s muzzle, gigantic and terrify- 
ing figure and wide throat—for they were convinced that any- 
one who could shout so vociferously must have good and aiew € 
ty reasons.” 

“Yarmul” (as the tribesmen called him) soon made himself 
feared, hated and respected throughout the Caucasus. He 
crushed all opposition to Russian rule by the merciless applica- 
tion of fire and sword; he stamped out the slave trade by the 
simple method of hanging all who dealt in it; he permitted no 
racial discrimination or religious intolerance, and insisted that 
the given word of a Russian official be scrupulously kept. Be- 
having as a classic imperialist in the field, Ermolov presented 
quite a different picture when he was at his administrative seat 
of Tiflis. There he gradually gathered around him a “family” 
of talented and enlightened assistants, civilian and military— 
Georgians and Russians, Moslems as well as Christians. There 
was Griboedov, author of the immortal Woe from Wit, special 
envoy to the Shah, intimate of Pushkin, and a revolutionary 
conspirator; there was Griboedov's father-in-law, the Georgian 
prince Alexander Chavchavadze, a poet and soldier who com- 
bined in himself “the scepticism of Voltaire and the ardor of the 
Georgian national bards.”* Ermolov’s chief of staff, Velyami- 
nov, was an organizer of genius and a military thinker of some 
originality: cold, severe, and withdrawn where his chief was 
bluff and hearty, Velyaminov inspired the respect rather than 
the affection of his subordinates, but he was indispensable by 
virtue of his amazing grasp of the terribly complex social, politi- 
cal, economic and military aspects of the Caucasian situation. 


2J. F. Baddeley, The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus, London, 1903. 
3M.V. Nechkina, Griboedov i dekabristy, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1951, p. 205. 
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The Georgian capital in Ermolov’s time became the intel- 
lectual as well as the political center of the Caucasus. A well- 
appointed officers’ club was supplied with the leading west- 
European and Russian newspapers and reviews; in 1819 the 
first Georgian-language literary journal was founded. Ermolov 
himself was by no means the conventional rough, semi-educated 
soldier, but a man of wide culture and a fluent linguist, greatly 
influenced by the ideas of the Encyclopédistes; a writer of 
philosophical verse, a skilled Latinist who always kept his Livy 
close at hand, and who named his two sons Severus and 
Claudius. 

Ermolov was an incorruptible man of simple, even Spartan 
habits, careless of his own safety and comfort but always watch- 
ful for the well-being of his troops; disliking formality and 
protocol, he addressed his men as “comrades,” even in written 
| orders, and made a point of never receiving anyone while seated, 
even if his visitor were a private soldier. This democratic be- 
havior from a person of Ermolov’s exalted rank was unknown in 
the Russian army, and while it endeared him to his men, it 
deepened official suspicions of his political radicalism. He was 
never afraid to speak his mind to his superiors, and anecdotes 
illustrating his caustic wit were widespread. Offered promotion 
by Alexander I, he asked the Tsar to “make him a German” 
(i.e. one of the influential foreigners and Baltic barons who won 
easy preferment at court and in the army). He referred to the 
official historian of the campaign of 1812 as the greatest fabulist 
since Krylov; and he described Paskevich (his successor in 
the Caucasus, who was a rambling and hesitant speaker and an 
ungrammatical writer) as a man who “talked in commas and 
wrote without them.” Once, at an inspection by the ultra- 
reactionary Count Arakcheev—the most powerful man in the 
Russian Empire during Alexander's last years—the count in- 
formed Ermolov that his opinion of the artillery drawn up for 
review would depend on the condition of its horses. “It’s a 
pity, your Excellency,” replied Ermolov (himself an artillery- 
man), “that officers’ reputations must depend’ on brutes.”* 
Information about the “dangerous” tendencies in the Cau- 
‘*Ibid., p. 580, note 294. 
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casian corps was slow in reaching St. Petersburg, where the 
authorities were chiefly concerned with military conquests in 
the south; but as the Caucasus became more settled under Er- 
molov's draconian rule and a civil administration began to 
function, greater attention was paid to the question of the com- 
mander-in-chief's popularity, influence ~ independent atti- 
tudes. Alexander I (who, in the early days of his liberal period, 
had protected Ermolov to a certain degree) now became alarm- 
ed. “There are rumors,” he wrote to his brother Nicholas, “that 
a pernicious spirit of free thought, or liberalism, is spreading— 
or at least developing—among the troops; that in both armies 
as well as in the independent corps there are secret societies or 
clubs in different places, with hidden missionaries to propagate 
their gospel—Ermolov . . . and many other generals, colonels 
and regimental officers.”® 

In fact, many Russian officers, particularly those of Guards 
regiments, had come home from the Napoleonic campaigns 
strongly affected by western European ideas and political in- 
stitutions—a powerful leaven for the liberal and humanitarian 
views which many of these young men had already adopted 
from the writings of Radischchev and others questioning the 
morality of serfdom. Moreover, the army as a whole had its 
special grievances: expecting an improvement in their condi- 
tion as a reward for honorable service, the rank and file found 
themselves exposed to the brutalities and stupidities of the 
Arakcheev regime. A wave of hatred and revulsion swept 
through the army, particularly in the Guards regiments with 
their tradition of palace conspiracy which subsequently were 
to form the backbone of the insurgent forces in the outbreak of 
December 1825. 

The Decembrists had expected the support of Ermolov and 
his Caucasian troops, though there is no evidence that the gen- 
eral was implicated in the conspiracy; but Ermolov, in spite of 
his obvious sympathy and frequent practical help for opponents 
of the regime, kept himself and his regiments aloof from the 
secret societies. When news of the rising reached him, he warn- 


5].L. Andronikov, Lermontov v Gruzii v 1837 godu, Moscow, 1955, 
pp. 205-6. 
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ed Griboedov and some other deeply-involved members of his 
staff to burn any incriminating papers. During the investiga- 
tions of the uprising, vague evidence did come to light of the 
existence of a “Caucasian Society” of conspirators, but there 
was insufficient detail for Nicholas I to take action against Er- 
molov.* The fact that the courier who came to arrest Griboedov 
was warned by several officers never to show his face in the 
Caucasus again is an indication of the views of Ermolov’s im- 
mediate associates. Probably the new Tsar was afraid to hazard 
his luck in such a shaky situation, where the temper of the 
regiment could mean success-or failure for him; but the time 
soon came when Nicholas felt strong enough to settle with Er- 
molov. In 1826 the Persians invaded Transcaucasia without 
prior declaration of war; the repeated appeals of the Russian 
commander (who had foreseen such action) for reinforcements 
were ignored by the Tsar. The Russian army in the Caucasus 
was taken at a disadvantage, and the Persians’ initial successes 
were the excuse for Nicholas to remove Ermolov from the com- 
mand and replace him by the untalented but reliable Paskevich 
—only after the Persians had been driven back. Ermolov was 
ordered back to Russia, and never received active employment 
again. 

The tragedy of Ermolov is partly a reflection of the general 
and inevitable failure of the dvoryanstvo as an instrument of 
social change, and partly a result of his own personality. His 
was a complex, subtle, and inordinately secretive character; he 
was a man of many faces—to Griboedov, who knew him as well 
as any man, he was “the modern sphinx’;’ to Pushkin, who 
admired him and hoped to write his biography, he was “the 
great charlatan.”* There exists a striking analysis of Ermolov’s 
character made by the director of Nicholas’ secret police, who 
kept the Caucasian commander-in-chief under close surveil- 
lance. “Nothing has any influence on Ermolov except his own 
vanity, he writes, “He sometimes permits certain of his ad- 
mirers to speak the truth to him, but he never follows their ad- 

®M.V. Nechkina, Dvizhenie dekabristov, Moscow, 1956, II, 109-112. 


™M.V. Nechkina, Griboedov i dekabristy, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1951, p. 197. 
’Pushkin, Diary entry for June 3, 1834. 
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vice. The more intelligent the man beside him, the less influence 
he has, so that no-one can say he is guided by anyone else. 
Ermolov has the unusual gift of binding to himself—uncondi- 
tionally, like slaves—the people near to him . . . Officers and 
men truly love Ermolov for quite trifling things: on active 
service, he allows the soldiers, even when off duty, to wear 
loose trousers and jackets, and the officers to go about in forage- 
caps and to dress how they please . . . In time of need, he shares 
his last crust. Ermolov’s great virtue is that he is not greedy 
for gain, and despises wealth.” 

He was a master-schemer; as much diplomatist as soldier, his 
victories often due to his amazing grasp of the psychology of 
his opponent. It says much for his patriotism and self-control 
that he made no attempt to play the Napoleon, though, with 
his talents, his personal following, and the remoteness of his 
command from the capital, nothing would have been easier at 
the time of the December insurrection. At atime when Russian 
society was rapidly dividing into two hostile camps, Ermolov 
lost the trust of both. His political position is never quite clear: 
undoubted enemy of the autocracy as he was, nevertheless his 
_ relations with some of its leading protagonists remain ambigu- 
ous. A sceptic and rationalist of the Voltairean cast, it was 
perhaps to the eighteenth century that he belonged—the age of 
the benevolent despot. 

In 1829, Alexander Pushkin was on his way to Armenia, hop- 
ing to serve as a volunteer with the Russian force then fighting 
the Turks. He made a long detour purposely to visit Ermolov, 
who was living in retirement on his estate near Orel. “He 
received me with his usual kindness,” writes the poet, “At the 
first glance, I found not the slightest resemblance to his por- 
traits, which are generally painted in profile. A round face, 
fiery gray eyes, stiff gray hair. The head of a tiger on the torso 
of a Hercules. His smile is unpleasant because it is unnatural. 
But when he meditates and frowns, he becomes beautiful, and 


®M.M. Medvedeva, “Novoe o Griboedove i dekabristakh”, in Literatur- 
noe Nasledstvo, vol. 60, book I, Moscow 1956, pp. 485-6. 
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definitely puts one in mind of the poetic portrait by Dawe . . . 
He seems to bear his inaction with impatience. 

Ermolov was left inactive in Russia until his death in 1861, 
at the age of eighty-nine, but his influence remained paramount 
in the Caucasian army, despite many attempts to eradicate it. 


7710 


1°Pushkin, Puteshestvie v Arzrum (1836) 
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BaLpwiIn, Hanson W. The Great 
Arms Race. New York, Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1958. 115 pp. $2.95. 

GarRTHOFF, RayMoNnD L. Soviet 
Strategy in the Nuclear Age. New 
York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. 
283 pp. $4.50. 


Hanson W. Baldwin, sometimes 
called the dean of American mili- 
tary writers, has put together and 
expanded in The Great Arms Race 
several articles previously publish- 
ed in the New York Times in early 
1958. With his rich background in 
military affairs, Mr. Baldwin pre- 
sents an informative balance sheet 
of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the United States military position 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. He dis- 
cusses Our army, navy, and air force 
as compared with those of the 
Russians. “For the first time since 
World War II, United States ex- 
perts,” he tells us, “believe that, 
across the board, Soviet arms and 
equipment are now about equal or 
superior to our own.” The Russian 
army also tops us in the number of 
activated divisions and divisions 
mobilizable within thirty days. The 
Russian air force, while numbering 
more planes, does not have as many 
heavy bombers as we have. Nor is 
the Soviet navy as large and as well 
equipped as our Navy, save in the 
submarine arm, in which the 
U.S.S.R. exceeds the United States, 
except for nuclear propelled sub- 
marines. 

Mr. Baldwin believes that our 
overall superiority in our own eyes 
is based on the piloted airplane 
carrying a nuclear weapon. But, as 
he points out, the Soviets have a 
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more extensive radar screen and 
more fighters. Furthermore, al- 
though we have gone further than 
the Soviets in an air-to-air missile 
which can destroy enemy planes, 
the Russians have put up in Sput- 
nik a larger and longer travelling 
potential missile against which 
there is no protection. Coupled 
with our reliance on nuclear wea- 
pons delivered by aircraft, the 
United States is also placing heavy 
emphasis on missiles with nuclear 
warheads delivered by submarines. 
This “seagoing mobile nuclear de- 
terrent force,’ according to Mr. 
Baldwin, “can complement or even, 
theoretically, replace the big bomb- 
ers of the SAC and land based 
missiles.” 

Garthoff's Soviet Strategy in the 
Nuclear Age complements Bald- 
win’s book by emphasizing the Rus- 
sian side of the problem. While 
Baldwin concerns himself in part 
with Soviet weapons, his main em- 
phasis is on our own defense pos- 
ture. Both Baldwin and Garthoff 
argue that the big arms race: 
thermonuclear bornbs, rockets, mis- 
siles, space ships, and the like, has 
not ined the possibility of 
war by conventional means. And 
they both would agree that Russia 
is in a better position than we are 
to fight conventional wars. Garth- 
off uses more the techniques of the 
analytical scholar while Baldwin 
those of the probing journalist. 
Garthoff is concerned with a differ- 
ent aspect of the problem than 
Baldwin; he looks at Soviet military 
thinking primarily and military or- 
ganization and weapons secondar- 
ily. With Baldwin it is in the re- 
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verse order. CGarthoff shows that 
the new weapons development has 
not made the Soviets scrap their 
old ideas of warfare, which is in 
some degree what the United States 
has done, but has fitted the new 
weapons under the classical mili- 
tary strategic concept. This is “that 
the path to victory lies in the de- 
cisive defeat of the enemy’s armed 
forces.” Although the Soviets are 
well advanced in preparing them- 
selves for total thermonuclear war, 
they are not required by their own 
doctrine to use this form on all 
occasions. Furthermore, if a total 
thermonuclear war develops and 
both sides have cancelled them- 
selves out by these weapons, Garth- 
off points out that from the Soviet 
doctrine, the heart of the war 
would involve land forces. The 
Soviet land forces, armed and 
trained with nuclear weapons, 


would have the decisive and pre- 


ponderant balance. The Soviets 
would have the final mastery over 
the Eurasian continent, devastated 
though it would be, and what 
would be left of the Free World 
would remain in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Garthoff continues with a general 
presentation of current Soviet doc- 
trine about military force. He shows 
that war is a means of pursuing 
political aims and if other means 
are indicated they will be used. 
Soviet military doctrine is a flexible 
one, committed, nevertheless, to 
war when so _ indicated. The 
strength of Garthoff's book lies in 
the excellent discussion of Soviet 
military concepts. He goes through 
the writings of Soviet military 
leaders and thinkers and carefully 
collates their doctrines under the 
impact of the nuclear age. Garthoff 
points out how Soviet military doc- 
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trine has rejected the concept of 
the ultimate weapon. As Soviet 
Tank Marshal Rotmistrov has writ- 
ten, “It is entirely clear that atomic 
and hydrogen weapons alone, with- 
out the decisive operations of the 
ground forces with their contempo- 
rary material, cannot decide the 
outcome of war.” 


The last part of Garthoffs book 
deals with what Soviet writers say 
about land, air, and sea power in 
Soviet strategy with the role of mis- 
siles included. Unlike American 
thinking which de-emphasizes large 
land armies, the Soviets consider 
“that nuclear warfare will require 
larger armies than were needed be- 
fore.” But these troops, according 
to the Soviets, must be trained for 
nuclear missions. On air power, the 
Soviets emphasize deterrence to 
strategic bombing. This would coin- 
cide with Baldwin’s observation of — 
the Soviets having a superior radar 
warning system, a large fighter 
force, and fewer heavy bombers. 
As Garthoff writes, “strategic bomb- 
ing of the economy and population 
thus has not been beh sy as the 
foundation of Soviet strategy in 
the nuclear era.” 


Since the Soviet navy stresses 
submarines, Soviet military doctrine 
calls for the main role of the navy 
to neutralize the enemy’s naval and 
transport facilities and to reduce 
the power of the enemy’s posts, 
military bases, etc. The Soviets have 
no airplane carriers and therefore 
their doctrine is nil on the naval 
air arm as a separate striking force. 
The use of other naval craft is re- 
garded by the Soviets as defensive. 
In short, sea power is not a main 
element of Soviet strategy as it is 
with us. Garthoff closes his study 
with a valuable bibliography chap- 
ter evaluating the Russian source 
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material on Soviet strategy. Read- 
ing Garthoffs book along with 
Baldwin’s shorter work will enable 
anyone to understand more clearly 
the role of nuclear warfare in the 
current military estimate of the 
situation between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. 


WiLu1aM B. BALuis 
University of Michigan 


BiLuincton, JAMEs H. Mikhailov- 
sky and Russian Populism. Ox- 
ford, The Clarendon Press, 1958. 
217 pp. 30s. 


It has been widely remarked that 
the postwar generation of American 
historians of Russia has shown a 
strong bent for intellectual history, 
and that preference is generally 
shared by those who, like Dr. Bill- 
ington, were trained in Western 
Europe. This monograph fills an 
important gap in the developing 
pattern of American studies of Rus- 
sian thinkers and publicists. Like 
others of the kind, this study is 
compelled to juggle several topics 
_ at once: what is known of the life 
of its main subject, his thought, its 
Western sources, his political activi- 
ty and relationship to the organized 
revolutionary groups of the time, 
and the general path of develop- 
ment of Russian history, which the 
author cannot assume is known to 
many of his readers except in bare 
outline. Dr. Billington keeps all 
these topics in hand with much 
success. 

As a result the book gives a good 
account of the Russian radical 
literary and political milieu from 
1856 to 1904, the period of Mikhai- 
lovsky’s youth and maturity. If 
there seems to be a certain loose- 
ness of construction, the reader 
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must recognize that the very shape- 
lessness of Russian populism and 
even of Mikhailovsky'’s thought dic- 
tates the need for commentary on 
such problems as the influence of 
Old Believers and connections with 
Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. Mikhailov- 
sky himself tends to move back and 
forth between the footlights and 
the dark recesses of the author's 
stage, but that likewise is largely 
unavoidable. However, these mani- 
fold difficulties seem to distract the 
author from bringing all his atten- 
tion to bear on his central problem, 
that of interpreting Mikhailovsky’s 
intellectual and political position. 
Perhaps the chief shortcoming of 
the book is that Dr. Billington’s 
generally sound insights into this 
problem are not adequately drawn 
together and developed. 


Beginning with an introductor 
chapter on Mikhailovsky’s child. 
hood, the atmosphere of St. Peters- 
burg, and the intelligentsia, the 
author recounts his subject's entry 
into the Mining Institute in St. 
Petersburg in 1856 and his “ap- 
prenticeship” as an intelligent. Af- 
ter being denied admission to the 
Faculty of Jurisprudence at the 
university there, he invested his in- 
heritance in a bookbinding business 
run, according to current fashion, 
as an artel or cooperative. In 1865 
he joined the staff of the magazine 
Knizhny Vestnik, and remained 
thereafter a journalist. From 1868 
to 1884 he was an editor of Ote- 
chestvennye Zapiski and from 1892 
until 1903 of Russkoe Bogatstvo, 
both influential periodicals among 
the radical youth. By the 1870's he 
had become an elder statesman of 
populism. He generally remained 
aloof from revolutionary organiza- 
tions, saying, “I would like only 
... [to] build a hut, dig myself a 
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garden, and read all these Spencers, 
Darwins, and Huxleys in the orig- 
inal,” although he took part in the 
Chaikovsky circle from 1869 and 
th> stillborn Narodnoe Pravo group 
in 1898. However, he had much 
influence with the activists and 
sometimes performed important 
liaison work, as when he tried brief- 
ly to help arrange cooperation with 
zemstvo liberals in 1879 and carried 
a truce message from the govern- 
ment to Narodnaia Volia in 1882. 
Organizations or no organizations, 
the author rightly sees him, as did 
the Marxist Plekhanov and Lenin 
when attacking him, as the chief 
populist leader of his later years. 


One of the author’s main points 
of emphasis is the extent to which 
Mikhailovsky was indebted to the 
French tradition of anti-authori- 
tarian socialism, especially Proud- 
hon, above Mill, Spencer, and 
Comte, to whom he also paid much 
attention. Anyone who still believes 
that the difference between popu- 
lism and Marxism in Russia was 
that the former was “Russian” while 
the latter was “Western” in origin 
is especially advised to read this 
book. Marxism, declares Dr. Bill- 
ington, “brought together under 
one banner the streams of thought 
he [Mikhailovsky] most feared: 
German metaphysics and English 
economics” (172). Doubtless Mik- 
hailovsky owed much to Proudhon 
for the “myth” of “the people” 
(Chapter VI)—as well as to Rous- 
seau—and for the “myth” of a “true 
Christianity (Chapter VIII) — as 
well as to St. Simon. But Marx also 
was powerfully influenced by St. 
Simon to say nothing of the ques- 
tion of Proudhon. And to the two 
ingredients of Marxism the author 
mentions there must also be added 
(as Lenin saw) “French socialism” 


as well, which renders Dr. Billing- 
ton’s formulation dubious. 


From the picture which the auth- 
or paints of Mikhailovsky, his di- 
lemmas must be sought less in the 
national origin of his friends or foes 
and their thought than in his own 
temperament and values. Dr. Bill- 
ington portrays an honest, noble 
spirit who is constantly endeavor- 
ing to avoid extremes (the figure 
of Scylla and Charybdis recurs), is 
devoted to the ideal of the human 
personality, and recoils from the 
pseudo-scientific political and so- 
cial dogmas so popular in his day, 
as shown by his effort to distinguish 
and yet relate truth and justice 
(istina and spravedlivost’, the twin 
meanings of his favorite word 


pravda). Yet, Mikhailovsky absorb- 
ed, willy-nilly, many of the pseudo- 
scientific assumptions from whose 
implications he shrank. Having ac- 


cepted a misconceived “subjective- 
objective” dichotomy, he fell into 
his opponents’ trap, so that he 
could be irretrievably damned in 
the radical camp by use of his own 
chosen label “subjective” and still 
not quite know what to do about 
it. To put it another way, he failed 
to protect himself against the con- 
tention that human freedom was his 
own private intuition and therefore 
of no universal validity. Mikhailov- 
sky’s intellectual dilemmas, which 
affected his political career as well, 
are suggested rather than fully an- 
alized by the author. Nevertheless 
in comparison to some of the other 
studies of the kind that have gone 
before, this study is distinguished 
by exceptional penetration. Dr. Bil- 
lington has well depicted an im- 
portant phase of the revolutionary 
movement. At the same time he has 
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given promise of future research 

and writing of real excellence. 
DonaLp W. TREADGOLD 

University of Washington 


Marcuse, Hersert. Soviet Marx- 
ism. N. Y., Columbia University 
Press, 1958. 271 pp. $4.50. 


Professor Marcuse’s study is one 
of the most interesting treatments 
of the extremely intricate subject 
of the relationship of Marxism to 
the Soviet state and society. Few 
writers avoid either the Scylla of 
the “it is all propaganda” approach 
to the idealogical element in the 
Soviet system or the Charybdis of 
taking seriously the interminable, 
unoriginal rose often self-contra- 
dictory pronouncements of the 
Communist authorities on the sub- 
ject of Marxism and its role in the 
development of the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Marcuse looks for the in- 
fluence of Marxism in what the 
Soviet leaders do rather than in 
what they say. He attempts to find 
the characteristics of Soviet Marx- 
ism in broad trends of social and 
economic developments of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Yet while the attempt is salutary 
and while the book contains ex- 
tremely valuable insights, Profes- 
sor Marcuse’s “immanent critique” 
is based upon an assumption which 
in this reviewer's opinion is clearly 
untenable. What happens is that 
Mr. Marcuse says wisely (though 
many would quarrel with his for- 
mulation ) that “the fact is that the 
Bolshevik Party and the Bolshevik 
Revolution were, to a considerable 
degree, developed according to 
Marxist principles and that ‘the 
Stalinist reconstruction of Soviet 
society based itself on Leninism, 
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which was a specific interpretation 
of Marxiam theory and practice”; 
but then he proceeds to state that 
“the ideology thus becomes a de- 
cisive part of reality even if it was 
used only as an instrument of 
domination and propaganda..” (p. 
11; italics mine). Now the second 
part of the statement simply does 
not follow from the first. To use a 
parallel, Karl Marx would have 
readily agreed that much of the 
economic and social legislation in 
nineteenth-century England pro- 
ceeded on the basis of liberal ideol- 
ogy, yet he would have argued 
against the opinion that the ideas 
of Bentham and Ricardo were a 
“decisive part of reality” of English 
social and economic life, say in 
1870. 


Professor Marcuse’s critique is 
in essence a much more sophisti- 
cated version of Mr. Deutscher’s 
thesis, that despite its aberrations 
Soviet Marxism is creating forces 
and pressures which push it toward 
“the relaxation of repression,” and 
eventually presumably (though 
Marcuse does not say it) toward 
democratic socialism. But one 
might ask whether a less totalitar- 
ian Soviet Union would necessarily 
be more socialist in the Marxist 
sense of the word. It is impossible 
to answer this question now, for it 
is precisely Soviet totalitarianism 
which is a “decisive part of reality” 
of today’s U.S.S.R., and its weaken- 
ing will not, necessarily, lead to a 
democratic or socialist reorganiza- 
tion of Soviet society. 


A brief review must of necessity 
discuss Marcuse’s main thesis. It 
it thus impossible to do justice to 
his insights. One may, and this re- 
viwer must, quarrel with his ap- 


praisal of Marxism and of its 
decisive role in the development of 
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Soviet society, but one cannot deny 
that the understanding of Com- 
munism and of the U.S.S.R. is most 
incomplete without the knowledge 
of ideology. Few authors can bring 
to this task an equally impressive 
equipment of scholarship in Marx- 
ism and in general political phil- 
osophy. It is a pity that the book is 
written in an excessively academic 
language, for the problem and its 
variations under discussion bear on 
the most vital areas of today’s poli- 
tics. 

ApaM B. ULAM 
Harvard University 


Davies, R. W. The Development 
of the Soviet Budgetary System. 
Cambridge University Press, 
1958. 373 pp. $8.50. 


In his book Mr. Davies has set 
out to follow the problems of the 
Soviet budget through the confu- 
sion of the moneyless period of 
War Communism, the attack on 
the private sector during the NEP, 
and the tremendous tasks of financ- 
ing industrialization. At the end he 
looks back over this development to 
see whether Soviet budget practice 
has come to any sort of equilibrium 
in coping with its tasks. There is 
much interesting material on the 
War Communism period, and some 
interesting discussion of the think- 
ing of Soviet economists on the re- 
lationship of the financial system 
and the tasks of industrialization 
when the development of the latter 
was being debated at the end of 
the twenties. All of these develop- 
ments have been followed carefully 
through the literature. There is also 
considerable _ statistical material, 
though unfortunately little use is 
made of it. 
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For all of the care that has gone 
into it, however, the book suffers 
from one large defect. Its subject 
as defined in the title unfortunately 
has neither unity nor identity in 
the sense that there are any useful 
ana'ytical frontiers between it and 
other aspects of Soviet planning. 
Consequently the author cannot 
talk about any aspect of the budget, 
such as the turnover tax, the pro- 
fits tax, or control over expenditure 
on the national economy without 
discussing the financial plans as a 
whole, the type of price system it 
implies, and so on. But if one is 
really going to discuss the reasons 
for the choice of a turnover-tax 
model of accumulation in contrast 
to a profit-residual model, it is es- 
sential to analyze the role of the 
price system and its effects on en- 
terprise actions, the degree of 
maneuverability at the enterprise 
level, the nature of enterprise moti- 
vations, and so on. 

There are some very interesting 
—— concerning the relation- 
ship of the budget to the financial 
system in the broadest sense. For 
instance, what is the rationale of 
dividing the total financial plan 


into a budget component, and non- 


budget component? The author’s 
explanation is that the comprehen- 
sive financial plan is essentially a 
planning device rather than an ad- 
ministrative directive. This seems 
too limited an answer and not really 
satisfactory. For each unit of the 
economic system its financial plan 
is formally as much a directive as 
any other part of its plan. And as 
he indicates, the various elements 
of the financial plan are assigned to 
various control organs as their dir- 
ective plans—to the budget, part of 
the long term investment banks, 
part to the ministries. The question 
that is begged is what is the ration- 














ale of the budget in this overall sys- 
tem? The answer must have some- 
thing to do with the necessity of 
retaining a separate line of com- 
munication for controlling enter- 
prise behavior. It makes certain 
payments fixed obligations, and col- 
lects these as a first priority claim 
on the enterprise bank account. It 
controls these payments via a dis- 
tinct line of control with a separate 
set of financial inspectors and au- 
ditors. 

Another question along the same 
line is what is the criterion by 
which a line is drawn between 
budget financed institutions and 
khozraschet institutions? For in- 
stance his explanation of why the 
MTS were kept as budget institu- 
tions, i.e. that the payments in kind 
could not serve as revenue seems 
inadequate. Khozraschet has been 
applied to enterprises facing much 
more difficult problems than the 
MTS; the railroads, for instance. 
Another phenomenon that bears on 
the usefulness of the budget as a 
control device is the payment of 
subsidies — a subject scarcely men- 
tioned in the book. One wishes that 
the author had put his knowledge 
of the literature on the budget to 
the unraveling of some of these 
questions. The answers would tell 
us a lot about the mechanisms of a 
bureaucratically administered econ- 
omy. 

In a happy non-sequitur at the 
end of the book Davies casts off 
the hobble of trying to talk about 
the “budget” per se, (surely with a 
sigh of relief) and discusses a 
broad range of questions about So- 
viet finance in general, and its in- 
terrelationships with the problems 
of central planning and industriali- 
zation. Here he has some sugges- 
tive discussion on how the nature 
of planning, and so certain features 
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of the price system, and so in turn 
the financial and budget system 
may have to be altered to cope 
with the new problems that come 
when the first stage of industrial- 
ization has been _ successfully 
passed. 

Rosert W. CAMPBELL 
University of Southern California 


Royex, Epwarp J. Allied Wartime 
Diplomacy: A Pattern in Poland. 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, 
1958. 480 pp. 


This is an analysis of the means 
by which the Soviet Union ob- 
tained control over Poland, revis- 
ing Poland’s boundaries in the pro- 
cess, between 1939 and 1945. There 
is a brief review at the end cover- 
ing the period from 1945 through 
1947. The author, an assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the 
University of Colorado, escaped 
from Poland through Hungary in 
1939, fought with distinction under 
Eisenhower and Montgomery in the 
Polish Armored Division, and re- 
ceived his undergraduate and grad- 
uate training at Harvard Univer- 
sity after the war. This is therefore 
the product of a Polish patriot who 
has seen his country put under the 
control of the Soviet Union while 
its allies, principally Britain and 
the United States, feebly protested. 

Given the nature of Soviet poli- 
cies and actions and the extraor- 
dinary ferocity and brutality which 
accompanied them, Professor Ro- 
jek’s book is remarkably restrained. 
Indeed, this reviewer could not but 
be impressed by the manner in 
which Professor Rojek handled par- 
ticular atrocities, such as the Katyn 
massacre, the treatment of Poles in 
Russia between 1939 and 1941, the 
abduction of Counsellor Matusin- 
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ski in Moscow in September 19839, 
and the murder of Henryk Ehrlick 
and Wiktor Alter announced in 
March 1943. The book is not com- 
my d objective, notably in its 

rief treatment of Polish history in 
the 1920’s and 1930's, in its failure 
to mention Polish conduct at and 
after Munich in 1938, in its discus- 
sion of the populations in the 
troubled border area between Rus- 
sia and Poland, and in its descrip- 
tion of the character and policies 
of the Polish government and com- 
munity in London. However, the 
treatment of the main subject is 
balanced and controlled. 

This book is based on a thorough 
study of all available sources. Pro- 
fessor Rojek was especially fortu- 
nate in obtaining access to the Pol- 
ish official sources and the private 
files of Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, as 
well as Professor Kot’s “Letters from 
Russia to General Sikorski” cover- 
ing the period from July 30, 1941 
into August 1942, when Kot was 
Polish Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. The book is extensively 
documented, and it often quotes at 
length. The long quotations are of 
immense value in providing full 
detail on documents, diplomatic 
sessions, and important conversa- 
tions among statesmen. At the 
same time, they do on occasion 
make reading a chore. 

The book is incorrectly titled, 
because it does not describe a pat- 
tern for allied diplomacy, although 
it does perhaps for relations be- 
tween Britain and the United 
States, on the one hand, and the 
Soviet Union on the other, on one 
or two main issues. It provides a 
fascinating account of the inability 
of Churchill in particular to under- 
stand the position of Poland, blind- 
ed by his determination to crush 
the Nazis, convinced Russia would 
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emerge from the war as the su- 
preme power in East Central 
Europe, and persuaded that the Al- 
lies had to cooperate, regardless of 
the price Russia demanded, be- 
cause of the importance of unity 
and of larger strategic interests. 
This book provides a new picture 
of Churchill and great insight into 
General Sikorski and Mikolajcezyk 
who emerge most clearly among the 
Poles and who are obviously Pro- 
fessor Rojek’s favorites among Po- 
lish statesmen. Let us hope that 
this analysis of an important period 
and subject in Soviet foreign policy 
will help persuade some scholar to 
give us an analysis of Soviet for- 
eign policy since 1917. 

Rosert F. Byrnes 
Indiana University 


Gorcuakov, Nikotar A. The Thea- 
ter in Soviet Russia. Translated 
by Edgar Lehrman. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1957. 
$10.00. 


This volume deals with a topic 
of prime interest and importance 
for our understanding of the fate of 
art in modern totalitarian society. 
The subjugation of the Soviet 
theater to the purposes of mass po- 
litical propaganda and Communist 
education was a more public pro- 
cess than parallel developments in 
the other arts. The rich experimen- 
talism of modern Russian poetry 
has largely disappeared from the 
printed page in the Soviet Union; 
the varied and original forms of 
modern Russian architecture have 
long since given way to the monu- 
mental mediocrity of Stalinism; a 
similar ignominy has overtaken 
Russian painting, and threatened 
Russian music. But none of these 
developments can be observed and 
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described as thoroughly and con- 
vincingly as the stalinization of the 
Russian theater, which is the basic 
theme of this book. 

The author is eminently quali- 
fied to perform this task, since he 
is himself a product of Soviet the- 
atrical schools and of Soviet theater 
life. He worked closely with Meyer- 
hold and Tairov and from 1926 to 
1940 had intimate experience with 
the Soviet theater. The selection of 
his manuscript for translation and 
publication was a happy one. 

One of the chief virtues of Gor- 
chakov’s treatment is that he has 
been able to place the development 
of the Soviet theater in proper his- 
torical perspective. His treatment 
clearly shows that the most im- 
portant movements and styles in 
the Soviet theater of the twenties, 
which had such a profound impac' 
on Western theater audiences, were 
themselves the fruit of pre-revolu- 
tionary experiment and innovation 
carried on in close contact with 
avant-garde literary and dramatic 
movements in the West. One of the 
most interesting sections of Gorcha- 
kov’s book is the first part, which 
deals with the pre-revolutionary de- 
velopment of Stanislavsky and the 
genesis of his “method,” as well as 
the early work of the “great inno- 
vators,” Meyerhold, Tairov, Evrein- 
ov, Komisarzhevsky. Next in inter- 
est is the chapter which deals with 
the theater of the twenties (“hey- 
day”), when the relative liberalism 
of the NEP abetted a rich and var- 
ied development in the Soviet thea- 
ter arts. Gorchakov’s documented 
narrative dispels any remaining 
doubt that the policy of Lenin was 
from the earliest period one of “util- 
ization” of the theater for political 
purposes, and that the liberalism 
of the middle twenties was basical- 
ly uncongenial to him and to those 
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Bolshevik leaders whose authority 
finally prevailed. The author is 
aware that a theater free to experi- 
ment with new ideas and new 
forms is a constant threat to the 
dictator, for it is likely to tease 
audiences into unpatterned and 
even original thinking; the blank 
hostility of the Soviet authorities to 
innovation in all the arts is quite 
understandable. 

Gorchakov is at his best in re- 
creating scenes and situations that 
he himself knew intimately. The 
pages on Meyerhold throw much 
light on this director’s methods and 
style, though it must be said that 
his striking personality fails to come 
through. The author’s description 
of the fate of the “amateur” theater 
under Communist tutelage is es- 
pecially touching, and he gives us 
vivid pictures of the amazed and 
enthusiastic proletarian audiences 
of the twenties; not only the 
author's own experience, but a 
wealth of primary source material 
which he has thoroughly studied 
from the basis of this history. 


It must be said on the negative 
side that this book is occasionally 
repetitious and often prolix. Too 
often the author halts his interest- 
ing narrative to insert unnecessary 
philosophical or political judg- 
ments of a severely slanted nature. 
The job of translating this often 
turgid treatise was a formidable 
one, and Professor Lehrman seems 
to have mastered it for the most 
part, though at times the English 
is stilted or strange, and Russian 
idiom or phrasing occasionally ob- 
trude. Such things are isolated im- 
perfections and hardly detract from 
the genuine merits of the transla- 
tion and the work as a whole. 

Epwarp J. BRowN 
Brown University 
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TARSAIDZE, ALEXANDRE. Czars and 
Presidents. The Story of a For- 
gotten Friendship. New York, 
McDowell, Obolensky, 1958. 383 
pp. $6.50. 


Mr. Tarsaidze’s interesting and 
entertaining book makes one regret 
that the words “amateur” and “di- 
lettante” have fallen somewhat into 
disrepute so that they have become 
terms of reproach. It is in no re- 
proachful sense that I would apply 
them to Mr. Tarsaidze. He is an 
amateur of history in the sense that 
he cultivates its study without do- 
ing so professionally or vocational- 
ly. He is a dilettante in that he is 
a lover and a supporter of scholar- 
ship, but is not a scholar by voca- 
tion. His study of American-Rus- 
sian relations has been avocational. 
That it has also been farflung is 
attested by the quantity and quality 
of the bibliography of Czars and 
Presidents. Along with the standard 
works listed in the text are many 
unusual and unexpected items. 
Would it occur to you to examine 
Innocents Abroad to find Mark 
Twain’s reaction to Russia? It did 
to Mr. Tarsaidze, and he used his 
findings effectively. 


Alexandre Tarsaidze is no novice 
in either American-Russian rela- 
tions or in the skillful use of words. 
Born in Tiflis, Mr. Tarsaidze was 
a student in the Imperial Naval 
Academy at the time of the 1917 
Revolutions. In 1918, he returned 
to his native Georgia where he 
worked for a time with the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration — a task 
he continued after his enforced 
flight from there in 1921. Mr. Tar- 
saidze has lived in the United 
States, of which he is a citizen, 
since 1923. His vocation is public 
relations. 

Czars and Presidents is informal, 
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unpretentious and, to a large de- 
gree, anecdotal. Mr. Tarsaidze has 
unearthed and assembled many bits 
of information about Russian-Am- 
erican relations from the time of 
Catherine the Great until 1917. 
Some of the events he relates are 
major, and relatively well-known — 
such as the purchase of Alaska or 
the visit of the Grand Duke Alexis. 
Other incidents are relatively minor 
and at least half-forgotten. It is 
useful to have them conveniently 
assembled and lucidly re-told. 

The author seems less successful 
in maintaining the thesis stated by 
his sub-title, “The Story of a For- 
gotten Friendship.” The evidence 
he has saestied. suggests strongly 
(as he himself sometimes recog- 
nizes) that friendship was never 
truly a factor in Russian-American 
relations. Mr. Tarsaidze’s own in- 
terpretation that, “Only when Rus- 
sia and the United States were both 
friendly or both hostile toward 
England could their own friendship 
thrive.” (p. 14) is far more realistic 
than the comment which he quotes 
from Jefferson, “. . . “Russia is the 
most cordially friendly to us of any 
power on earth.” (p. 48) It may 
be noted that Mr. Tarsaidze does 
not slight the opposite view. He 
quotes Buchanan as writing, “. . 
the Emperor was, despite the differ 
ences in principles of government, 
anxious to remain on good terms 
with the United States, not from 
love, but for political considera- 
tions.” (p. 101) 

It is never difficult to pick out 
points of possible disagreement in 
sO sweeping a work. Mr. Tarsaidze, 
for example, quotes several anti- 
British statements of Catherine the 
Great and emphasizes her refusal 
to supply George III with Russian 
mercenaries. He does not, however, 
refer to the role of Prussia in de- 
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termining Catherine’s policy nor 
mention her promise to King 
George that she would not recog- 
nize the Americans as long as he 
regarded them as rebels. It is also 
difficult to accept at face value such 
sweeping statements as that which 
attributes Russian, Chinese, and 
American expansion primarily to 
their respective resistance to other 
nations’ attempts to dominate them 
(p. 75), or that which claims Rus- 
sian recognition of the United 
States as a world power in the early 
1820's (p. 83). Even more startling 
is Mr. Tarsaidze’s assertion that 
George Kennan’s Siberia and the 
Exile System broke the “friendly 
relations” between Russia and the 
United States “by one fell swoop of 
the pen.” (p. 312) 

Despite such generalizations, 
Czars and Presidents is informative 
as well as readable. 

WakrrEN B. WALSH 
Syracuse University 


ZeETLIN, Mixuait. The Decembrists. 
Translated by George Panin. Pre- 
face by Michael M. Karpovich. 
New York, International Univer- 
sities Press, 1958. 349 pp. $5.00. 


The posthumous appearance in 
English of Mikhail Zetlin’s volume 
on the Decembrists, which had 
been previously available only in 
Russian, deserves notice. 

The striking characteristics of 
Mr. Zetlin’s account of the Decem- 
brists are the richness of detail and 
the fullness, at times exuberance, 
of tone. While not writing historical 
fiction, the author shows certain 
tendencies in that direction as he 
strives to recapture the spirit and 
color of the age, the psychology of 
the movement, the personalities 
and motivations of the participants. 
This approach represents Mr. Zet- 


lin’s trademark and it finds reward- 
ing material in the dramatic and 
tragic tale of the Decembrists. At 
least two additional points must be 
made in praise of the author: he is 
well-informed and _ generally at 
home in Russian society and cul- 
ture of the early nineteenth century; 
and he is remarkably fair-minded, 
producing convincing images not 
only of many Decembrists, but also 
of Nicholas I and some other per- 
sonages on the government side of 
the divide. 

But, of course, his approach has 
its weaknesses. In general, Mr. Zet- 
lin is much too definitive on many 
subjects. He even reproduces Gen- 
eral Miloradovich’s thoughts and 
feelings as he faced the insurrec- 
tion on December fourteenth (pp. 
181-182). Typically, when con- 
fronted with several interpretations, 
the author re-states one of them 
with vigor and finality, disregarding 
the others. This technique performs 
its worst service for Mr. Zetlin in 
his treatment of the exceedingly 
complicated problem of the suc- 
cession to the Russian throne fol- 
lowing the sudden death of Alex- 
ander I. In that case the author 
goes to the extreme of accusing 
Nicholas I of a coup d'état (p. 137), 
when he failed promptly to assume 
the throne and swore allegiance to 
Constantine; but he ignores such 
important elements in the situation 
as the implications of the succes- 
sion law of 1797 in force at the time 
in the Russian empire. The narra- 
tive contains a number of mistakes: 
Mr. Zetlin claims that Nicholas I 
disliked art (p. 130), while there 
is abundant evidence that the em- 
= admired it (see, e.g., Nicho- 
as letters to his wife from Italy 
published as an appendix to Schie- 
mann’s standard work on Nicholas 
I's reign or A. Benois’ masterful dis- 
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cussion of the emperor’s architec- 
tural and general esthetic tastes); 
he has Alexander Turgenev, instead 
of his brother Nicholas, condemned 
in absentia for participation in the 
Decembrist movement (p. 263), he 
gratuitously makes the former the 
father and the latter an uncle of the 
great novelist Ivan (Sergeevich, be 
it noted) Turgenev (p. 346); he 
also fails to distinguish between the 
two Alexander Muravievs, and he 
appoints one of them governor of 
Novgorod, instead of Nizhnii Nov- 
gorod (p. 346); he dispatches the 
celebrated minister Paul Kiselev, 
instead of his brother Nicholas, as 
ambassador to Paris (p. 343); and 
he inadvertently places Perm in 
Siberia (p. 287), not to mention 
lesser errors. 

The book is also subject to criti- 
cism on artistic grounds. The char- 
acterizations tend to be too facile; 
and the almost frantic brilliance of 
the narrative pales with the read- 
ing. The translation contains num- 
erous mistakes in grammar and 
punctuation. What is more, it often 
misses the English idiom: soldiers 
are addressed as “children” (rebi- 
ata, p. 187), the Muraviev brothers 
are awkwardly called the Muraviev 
“boys” (p. 203), the Muraviev- 
Apostol brothers are referred to in 
the same manner (p. 213), and 
Colonel Velio must have lost an 
arm, not “a hand” (p. 194). 

Yet, everything considered, The 
Decembrists represents a welcome 
addition to the literature on that 
subject. Students of Russian history 
will find it interesting and in places 
fascinating. Those who must rely on 
the English language now possess 
Mr. Zetlin’s. sparkling account to 
complement Professor A. Mazour’s 
scholarly exposition. 

NicHoLas V. RiASANOVSKY 
University of California 
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CHENG, TIEN-FONG. A History of 
Sino-Russian Relations. Introduc- 
tion by John Leighton Stuart. 
Washington, D.C., Public Affairs 
Press, 1957. 389 pp. 


Dr. Tien-fong Cheng, for many 
years an official of the Kuomintang 
government in China, has written 
an encyclopedic volume on Sino- 
Russian relations which goes back 
to the Mongol invasion of Russia in 
the thirteenth century and carries 
the story beyond the collapse of the 
Nationalist government in 1949. 
The book grew out of a series of 
lectures which the author delivered 
in 1955 and 1956 at the University 
of Washington and at Fordham 
University. 


Some special interest may attach 
to Dr. Cheng’s study since he was 
himself an active, if not major, par- 
ticipant in many of the events he 
describes. Through modesty, how- 
ever, or for other reasons, Dr. 
Cheng has chosen not to dwell in 
the text on his part in the evolu- 
tion of Chinese policies. He has 
tried, he informs the reader in his 
“Preface,” to write “as an historian 
and not as a member of the Kuo- 
mintang’ (p. vii). There will 
doubtless be disagreement among 
readers as to how successfully Dr. 
Cheng has achieved objectivity in 
his account of Russian-Chinese re- 
lations—especially after 1917—but 
most readers will probably respect 
the effort he has made. Indeed, Dr. 
Cheng seems purposely to have 
avoided reflection and speculation 
in order not to impair the historian’s 
role, as he evidently understands 
it, as a recorder of established facts. 
This makes the book an impressive 
compendium of chronology but 
leaves it short of original insights 
and interpretations which some 
readers will be seeking. 
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On the question of objectivity in 
treating Sino-Russian relations, the 
present reviewer suggests, although 
it will strike some readers as para- 
doxical, that the effort to be ob- 
jective on the part of the National- 
ist or pro-Nationalist historian of 
these delicate matters is not neces- 
sarily a virtue, from the point of 
view of Western scholarship. For 
many years the serious student of 
Sino-Soviet affairs, who has gradu- 
ally been able to piece together the 
course of Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist strategy from materials pub- 
lished in Moscow and Peiping, has 
been greatly handicapped by the 
dearth of authentic materials bear- 
ing on Nationalist policies. He is 
therefore ready to overlook, or ex- 
cuse, any bias shown by the Nation- 
alist writer if only the latter’s ac- 
count will illuminate the Nation- 
alist line. In this respect, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s book on Sino-Soviet Re- 
lations, Soviet Russia in China 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1957), 
a book which is far less “objective” 
than Dr. Cheng’s, is at the same 
time far more useful to the scholar 
since, as a personal narrative, it 
brings forth important new data. 
Dr. Cheng would have done a great 
service to the community of Far 
Eastern scholars if he had drawn 
more on his rich store of personal 
experience in the Chinese govern- 
ment. Instead, he has relied almost 
entirely on secondary Western 
sources. This is for the “conven- 
ience” of his readers, Dr. Cheng ex- 
plains in his Preface (p. viii); he 
falls back on Chinese materials, he 
adds, only when this is “unavoid- 
able.” Needless to say, such an ap- 
proach to sources greatly limits the 
scope and interest of his study. 

Dr. Cheng’s book will take its 
place among half a dozen histories 
of Sino-Russian and Sino-Soviet re- 


lations written by Chinese scholars 
in the past ye 8 and available in 
English. To some it will doubtless 
serve as a handy reference work, 
bringing together within a single 
volume the fruit of much accumu- 
lated research on Chinese history. 
In the meantime, the definitive and 
carefully documented study of 
Sino-Soviet relations from the Na- 
tionalist viewpoint remains to be 
written. 

CuHares B. MCLANE 
Dartmouth College 


Gmsutas, Marya. Ancient Sym- 
bolism in Lithuanian Folk Art. 
Philadelphia, American Folklore 
Society, 1958. 148 pp. 


Recent works by modern scholars 
have increased our awareness of 
the central and universal role which 
symbols play in man’s cultural de- 
velopment. Philosophers such as 
Alfred North Whitehead, Ernst 
Cassirer, and Suzanne Langer re- 
gard linguistic symbolism as the 
basic process of language. Psycho- 
analysts of various schools, as well 
as Gestalt psychologists, concur 
with this view when they a 
consciousness as a never-ending 
flow of symbols, and define the 
symbol-forming process of the un- 
conscious as the very source of all 
creative endeavors in the fields of 
religion, philosophy, literature, and 
the fine arts. A group of social 
scientists points to symbols as the 
nucleus of all social relationships 
and personality development. An- 
thropologists and archaeologists 
again offer a wealth of evidence 
which proves that even the earliest 
symbols of pre-historic times per- 
sist and repeat themselves in later 
historical periods up to the present. 
They also show how symbols trans- 
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cend all geographical boundaries, 
and thus constitute a truly universal 
language of Man throughout all 
cultures and ages. 

Ethnological essays and mono- 
graphs dwell upon the fact that the 
ancient symbols proved adaptable 
to specific historical and cultural 
situations, taking on local and na- 
tional color and flavor, and emerg- 
ing, so to speak, as different dia- 
lects of a universal language. 

Marija Gimbutas’ book Ancient 
Symbols in Lithuanian Folk Art is 
a valuable contribution to this field 
of research. This is partly due to 
the subject matter of her book, the 
history of her native land, which is 
situated geographically between 
Russia, Poland, and Prussia. The 


Lithuanian population was pagan 
up to the thirteenth century. There- 
after the country was always torn 
both culturally and politically, due 


to the fact that it was posited be- 
tween Byzantine and Western 
Christianity as far as religion was 
concerned, and divided into Rus- 
sian and Prussian Lithuania in re- 
gard to its political set-up. 

From the outset, starting with 
conversion to the Christian faith 
during the thirteenth century, we 
observe a strong Russian influence 
which was to last over a long period 
of time. The first Christian king of 
Lithuania, Mindowe, aspired to the 
creation of a Russo-Lithuanian 
realm, which was realized half a 
century later during the rule of 
King Gedimin, whose kingdom 
comprised a population two-thirds 
Russian and one-third Lithuanian. 
Due to the marriage of the Lithu- 
anian ruler Jagiello to the Polish 
Queen Hedwig Roman Catholicism 
began to make inroads into a here- 
tofore Greek Orthodox country. 
With the advent of the Reforma- 
tion, Count Radziwil introduced 


the Evangelical (Lutheran) faith 
and subsequently Calvinism. 

Amidst these developments Li- 
thuania adopted Christian symbol- 
ism without discarding the ancient 
pagan symbols which were rooted 
deeply in its soil. Lithuanian sym- 
bols are therefor a strange mixture 
of heathen and Christian symbols. 
In the national resistance move- 
ment against the encroachment of 
Russia, Poland, and Prussia the 
national spirit of Lithuania relied 
as a source of strength upon the 
preservation of its ancient pagan 
symbols which have survived to 
this day. 

We learn from Jesuit missionar- 
ies who worked in Lithuania during 
the seventeenth century about their 
battles against a still-strongly per- 
sistant leaning towards pagan be- 
liefs. They speak of the widespread 
cult of stone worship, of the venera- 
tion of holy springs, trees, and 
forests. Many tombstones of this 
period were still ornamented with 
toads, reptiles, lizards, etc., recall- 
ing pre-historic art symbols. 

Up to the twentieth century 
wooden-roofed poles and crosses, 
adorned with segmented stars, 
wheels, concentric circles — the 
symbols of solar and sky deities — 
were in evidence at wedding cele- 
brations and funeral services, and 
they were also used to ward off 
iilmess and plagues and to bring a 
bountiful harvest. 

Marija Gimbutas, in her effort to 
reconstruct the “scriptures” of an- 
cient pre-historic religions in the 
Baltic states, starts out with the 
premise that folk art and folk- 
lore can provide us with the most 
authentic and pure sources. Her 
book contains a great number of 
fascinating art reproductions which 
prove her point. Being well versed 
in Jung's theory of collective sym- 
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bolism and in other modern psy- 
chological tenets, she is able to 
give an interpretation which is at 
once scholarly, sound, and interest- 
ing. 
It would have been worthwhile 
if she had rounded out her concept 
by including Lithuanian folk po- 
etry, especially the Daina songs, 
whose ingenuity enchanted Lessing, 
Herder, Chamisso, and Goethe, the 
latter to such an extent that he even 
incorporated a few lines of these 
songs into his famous “Fischerin” 
(The Fisherwoman). 

RENE FUELOEP-MILLER 
Hunter College 


Karpov, L. I. and Severtsev, V. A. 
(Eds.) Vysshaya shkola, osnov- 
nye postanovlenya, prikazy i in- 
struktsii (The Higher School, ba- 
sic regulations, decrees and di- 
rectives). Moscow, Ministry of 
Higher Education, 1957. 656 pp. 


Submitted to the printer in June 
1957 and printed in 30,000 copies, 
this husky volume constitutes the 
first compilation for administering 
Soviet higher institutions of learn- 
ing (vuzy) since the publication in 
1948 of a volume bearing the same 
title. Intended by its compilers “for 
the use of workers in higher educa- 
tional institutions in the U.S.S.R.,” 
the book contains most of the essen- 
tial data and instructions relative to 
student and teacher requirements, 
offerings of majors (“specialities”), 
post-graduate assignments and em- 
ployment, and salaries of certain 
categories of employees of educa- 
tional and cultural establishments. 
Because of the broad character of 
Soviet legislation on the affairs of 
its central institutions, not only the 
education specialist but also the 
political scientist and economist 
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will find much of interest in the 
materials presented. 

New and important develop- 
ments reveal themselves through 
this legislation. The total number 
of majors has been reduced to 276 
(excluding certain duplications). 
Administration of vuzy has been 
somewhat decentralized, especially 
in connection with powers granted 
to the new regional economic coun- 
cils and a substantial increase in 
the number of degree-granting in- 
stitutions has he eh in recent 
years. Although most republic 
academies of science gained in de- 
gree-granting powers, the Georgian 
S.S.R. Academy of Sciences has lost 
its formerly privileged position 
among republic educational estab- 
lishments. Important changes have 
occurred in professors’ work sched- 
ules which permit heads of depart- 
ments to determine the work loads 
required of their teaching staffs. An 
important exception to this relaxa- 
tion is social science, which remains 
subject to the old work schedules. 

Although this 1957 edition of 
Vysshaia shkola contains much new 
material and is a valuable tool for 
research, it has some shortcomings 
even when compared to its pre- 
decessors issued in the Stalin era. 
There is no subject index as in 
earlier volumes; inadequate use is 
made of footnote techniques; some 
important legislation on educators’ 
salaries and benefits seems to have 
been intentionally omitted; and 
some inconsistencies occur in the 
arrangements of materials. Notwith- 
standing these, the volume is a 
welcome addition to our growing 
store of information on the work- 
ings of Soviet society. 

WriuiaM K. MEDLIN 
Washington, D.C. 
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ALLEN, Rosert Lorinc. Middle 
Eastern Economic Relations with 
the Soviet Union, Eastern Eu- 
rope, and Mainland China. Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., 1958. 128 pp. $1.00. 


This is one of a series of research 
a on Soviet economic foreign 
policy sponsored by the Woodrow 
Wilson Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the University of Virginia. 
The object of the research program 
is “. . . not to attempt at this time 
a definitive appraisal of Soviet bloc 
purposes, achievements, and poten- 
tial, but rather to share essential 
data ... and perhaps contribute to 
studies and analyses quite indepen- 
dent of the research program .. .” 
This paper surveys trade, bilateral 
commercial arrangements, credit 
and technical assistance, arms trans- 
actions between the Communist 
bloc and the countries of the Mid- 
dle East. The last two chapters pro- 
vide an appraisal of reactions of 
the Middle East countries to in- 
creased commercial activities with 
the Soviet Union and the Commun- 
ist bloc countries. Documentary 
data provided in the appendices. 


Curtiss, Joun. The Russian Revolu- 
tions of 1917. An Anvil Original. 
No. 16. Princeton, N.J., Van Nos- 
trand Company, 1957. 192 pp. 
$1.25. 


A compact, summary account of 
the March and November revolu- 
tions intended primarily for the stu- 
dent of modern Russian and Euro- 
pean history, but also useful for 
the general reader. For the history 
student especially valuable are the 
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selections from various proclama- 
tions and the writings and state- 
ments of the leading protagonists. 
(pp. 108-188). 


Forty Years of the Soviet Regime: 
A Symposium of the Institute for 
the Study of the U.S.S.R. Ed. by 
Oliver J. Frederiksen. Munich, 
The Institute, 1957. 164 pp. 


This symposium is based on pa- 
pers presented at the Institute’s 
conference on July 26-27, 1957. 
Participants included Professors 
Frederick Barghoorn of Yale, Nic- 
holas N. Poppe of the University 
of Washington, Seattle, Dr. David 
Dallin, as well as regular members 
of the Institute. The topics covered 
in the Symposium were the ideo- 
logical modifications of Bolshevism 
and the political, legal, cultural, 
economic and foreign policies of 


the U.S.S.R. 


HEITMAN, SmpnEy. An Annotated 
Bibliography of Nikolai I. Buk- 
harin’s Published Works. Fort 
Collins, Colorado State Univer- 
sity, 1958. 39 pp. $1.00. 


The first complete listing in any 
language of Bukharin’s publica- 
tions. There are 550 entries; their 
locations in American and Europe- 
an libraries are indicated. 


Krasnov, N. N., Jr. Nezabyvaemoe, 
1945-1956 (The Unforgettable). 
San Francisco, California, Rus- 
sion Life, Inc., 1957. 251 pp. 
$3.50. 

The author of these memoirs is 


a grandnephew of the well-known 
general, Peter Krasnov (1869-1947) 
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Ataman of the Don Cossacks and 
author of From Double Eagle to 
Red Flag. After the surrender of 
the German Army in 1945 three 
generations of the Krasnov family 
found themselves in the territory 
occupied by the Allies. In accord- 
ance with the Yalta agreements 
they were turned over to the Soviet 
authorities. General Peter Krasnov 
the author’s great uncle and Semen 
Krasnov the author’s uncle, were 
executed in Moscow in 1947; Nic- 
holas Krasnov, Sr., the author’s fath- 
er, died from exhaustion in a Soviet 
concentration camp in the same 
year. After spending ten years in 
various concentration camps _ in 
Siberia, the author was released 
and eventually found his way to 
freedom. The memoirs are an im- 
portant human document of the 
tragic events he experienced. 


Lonc, Joun. Modern Russia. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1958. 
180 pp. $6.00. 


Addressed to the non-specialist, 
this volume provides factual back- 
ground information on Soviet Rus- 
sia, covering such topics as topo- 
graphy, ethnology, government, in- 
dustry, and foreign relations. Maps, 
graphs, and a _ selected biblio- 
graphy. 


MANNING, CLARENCE. A History of 
Slavic Studies in the United 
States. Milwaukee, Wis. The 
Marquette University Press, 1957. 
117 pp. paper-$3.00, cloth-$4.20. 


Unlike most of the recent surveys 
of the growth of Slavic studies in 
the United States, this one broadens 
the subject by including an account 
of the history of immigrants of Slav- 
ic origin and their impact upon 
American education. The author 


states in the Introduction that an 
account of Slavic and East Europe- 
an studies must include “. . . those 
means other than political propa- 
ganda which have led to the pres- 
ent American knowledge of the 
Slavic world, a knowledge with 
some striking insights and some 
equally amazing gaps.” 


RADISHCHEV, ALEXANDER. A Journey 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow. 
Trans. by Leo Wiener. Ed. with 
an introduction and notes by 
Roderick Page Thaler. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 
1958. 286 pp. $6.00. 


This is the first complete English 
edition of the famous work, some- 
times described as a Russian Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. The translation was 
first prepared by Professor Leo Wie- 
ner of Harvard. The present edi- 
tor has completed and revised this 
translation, has provided an excel- 
lent introduction on Radishchev’s 
life, an analysis of the Journey, and 
extensive notes. A valuable addi- 
tion to Russian studies in the Uni- 
ted States. 


Stonm™, Marc. An Outline of Rus- 
sian Literature. New York & Lon- 
don. Oxford University Press, 
1958. 235 pp. $5.00. 


This is a short survey of Russian 
literature from its origins to recent 
Soviet writings. The bulk of the 
book is devoted to the nineteenth- 
century Russian classics. The ma- 
terial of this Outline is a condensa- 
tion of the authors’ detailed two- 
volume history of Russian literature 
published by the Oxford University 
Press in 1950 and 1953. The author 
is Professor of Russian Literature 
at Sarah Lawrence College. 
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Tue Soviet CuttTuraAL Scene. Ed. 
by W. Laqueur and G. Lich- 
theim. London, Atlantic Books; 
N. Y., Praeger, 1958. 300 pp. 
$4.75. 


This is a collection of articles 
from the London quarterly Soviet 
Survey which publishes articles on 
various aspects of contemporary 
Soviet cultural life. The material 
of the present volume is divided 
into four parts: 1) literature and 
the arts; 2) history and philosophy; 
3) social sciences and social scene; 
4) cultural developments in the 
satellites. 


TSVETAEVA, Marina. Lebedinyi 
Stan [The Swan’s Camp]. Poems, 
1917-1921. Ed. by Gleb Struve. 
Intr. by G. Ivask. Munich, 1957. 
64 pp. 


This collection of poems by the 
talented poetess (1892-1941) is 
largely devoted to the White Army. 
Most of the poems have not been 
previously published. Tsvetaeva re- 
turned to Russia in 1939 and in 
1941 committee suicide under cir- 
cumstances not yet completely 
known. This collection, carefully 
and intelligently edited, contains 
some of the best émigré poems on 
the White movement. Thanks are 
due to Professors Struve and Ivask 
for bringing out this valuable little 
volume. 


VIsHNIAK, M. V. “Sovremennye Za- 
piski” (Contemporary Annals). 


Bloomington, Indiana, Indiana 
University Publications, 1957. 336 
pp. $4.00. 


The seventy volumes of the Sov- 
remennye Zapiski, published in 
Paris for twenty years, constitute a 
unique historical and cultural rec- 


The Russian Review 


ord of the Russian emigration for 
the period 1920-1940. Although the 
five editors (M. V. Vishniak, V. V. 
Rudnev, I. I. Fondaminsky-Buna- 
kov, A. I. Gukovsky, and N. D. 
Avksentiev) all belonged to the 
right, moderate, wing of the Social 
Revolutionary party, the review 
was strictly non-partisan and suc- 
ceeded in uniting on its pages a 
wide range of Russian liberal 
émigré thought. The author of these 
memoirs was secretary of the ill- 
fated Constituent Assembly of 1918 
and is a well-known publicist, at 
present serving as contributing edi- 
tor of Time magazine. This volume 


‘is a subjective account of the re- 


view’s history with many vivid 
sketches of the editors and its best- 
known contributors. The review 
was a remarkable cultural achieve- 
ment, considering especially the 
chronic lack of resources and the 
sharp factionalism of the émigré 
intelligentsia. 


YAKEMTCHOUK, RoMaIN. La ligne 
Curzon et la 2e guerre mondiale. 
Editions Nauwelaerts, Paris and 
Louvain, 1957. 135 pp. 


A documented study of Polish- 
Soviet relations from the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop pact of August 23, 1939 
through the Yalta Conference and 
the formation of the Lublin Com- 
mittee, which made it possible for 
the Soviets to occupy and eventual- 
ly reduce Poland to the rank of a 
satellite. The author is a Doctor 
of Political Science and Diplomacy 
and has published articles on East- 
ern Europe in European journals. 
Maps and bibliography. 
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ZHARINSKY, VLADIMIR.  Prosvety. 
Zametki o Sovetskoi literature 
1956-57g. (Rays of Sunshine. 
Notes on Soviet Literature, 1956- 
57). Munich, Union of Political 
Emigrés of the USSR, 1958. 199 


Pp: 


A collection of articles on themes 
characteristic of Soviet literature 
in 1956-57. The author is of the 
opinion that during that year the 
dark clouds of conformity in Soviet 


literature were broken briefly by a 
few rays of sunshine. Besides 
Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, 
he examines poetry and prose deal- 
ing with such subjects as love, re- 
ligion, individual freedom, “the 
repentant Communist,” Russian 
émigrés. However imperfectly, So- 
viet literature during that year, the 
author believes, did reflect Soviet 
reality and some of the actual as- 
pirations of the Soviet people. 





Publications Received. 


American Bibliography of Slavic and East European Studies (1956). 
Language, Literature, Folklore, and Pedagogy. Ed. by J. Shaw. 
Bloomington, Indiana University Publications, 1957. 89 pp. $1.00. 


American Bibliography of Slavic and East European Studies for 1957. 


Ed. by J. Shaw. Bloomington, Indiana University Publications, 1958. 
103 pp. $2.00. 


Anatomy of Revolution. A condensation of the United Nations Report 
on the Hungarian uprising. Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 
1957. 65 pp. $1.00. 


Backus, Oswa.p P. Motives of West Russian Nobles in Deserting Lithu- 
ania for Moscow, 1377-1514. Lawrence, University of Kansas Press, 
1957. 174 pp. $5.00. 


Bocpanov, Leonw. Telegramma iz Moskvy. (A Telegram from Moscow). 
A satirical story about Soviet actuality. Munich, Zope, 1957. 145 pp. 


Burros, Rosert J. Theocracy and Education. New York, Vantage Press, 
1958. 47 pp. $2.00. 


Cuargues, R. D. A Short History of Russia. New York, E. P. Dutton, 
1958. 284 pp. $1.35. 


Crosser, Paut K. Economic Fictions. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1957. 322 pp. $4.75. 


FarrcHILp, Henry Pratr. Anatomy of Freedom. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 103 pp. $3.50. 


Fast, Howarp. Golyi Bog. (The Naked God). Transl. from the English. 
Munich, Publication of the Central Association of Political Emigrés 
from the U.S.S.R., 1958. 138 pp. 


Feporov, A. Reorganizatsia Upravlenia promyshlennosi v CCCR. ( Analy- 
sis of the reorganization of Soviet industry), Munich, Zope, 1958. 
48 pp. 


FoLejewski, ZpiGNiew. Studies in Modern Slavic Poetry. Publication of 
L'Institut Slave d’'Upsal, XI. Upsala, 1955. 64 pp. 6 Swedish kroner. 
(Contains three chapters on modern Polish poetry and an essay on 
Esenin and Mayakovsky. ) 


FRIEDLANDER, Pau. Plato. An Introduction. Transl. from the German by 
Hans Meyerhoff. New York, Pantheon Books, 1958. 422 pp. $5.00. 


Gut, Roman. Skif v Evrope. Bakunin i Nikolai I. (The Scythian in 
Europe. Bakunin and Nicholas I). New York, “Most,” 1958. 208 pp. 
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KarpovicuH, MICHAEL. Imperial Russia, 1801-1917. New York, Henry Holt, 
1957. 106 pp. 


Justice Enslaved. A Collection of Documents on the Abuse of Justice for 
Political Ends. International Commission of Jurists. The Hague, 1955. 


Kriecer, F. J. Behind the Sputniks. Washington, D. C. Public Affairs 
Press, 1957. 380 pp. $6.00. 


LockxHart, Laurence. The Fall of the Safavi Dynasty and the Afghan 
Occupation of Persia. Cambridge, University Press, 1958. 584 pp. 
$12.50. 

MertsaLov, V. Zakreposhchennoe Khoziastvo (Enslaved Agriculture). 
Munich, Zope. 1958. 61 pp. 


Nutter, G. WARREN Some Observations on Soviet Industrial Growth. 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1957. 13 pp. 
$0.50. 


OBOLENSKY, SERGE. One Man in His Time (memoirs). New York, McDow- 
ell, Obolensky, 1958. 433 pp. $6.95. 


Osinov, N. Kleveta druzei. (The Calumny of Friends). A critique of Berd- 
yaev's The Russian Idea. Munich, Zope, 1958. 71 pp. 


TuHieL, Erich. The Soviet Far East. New York, Praeger, 1957. 388 pp. 
$8.00. 


ZENKOvsky, V. Aus Der Geschichte der Asthetischen Ideen In Russland. 
The Hague, Mouton & Co., 1958. 62 pp. (A study of the aesthetic 
ideas of Gogol, Dostoevsky, Vladimir Soloviev, and the Symbolists. ) 











Rand McNally announces 


20th CENTURY RUSSIA 
Donald W. Treadgold 


Associate Professor of Russian History, University of Washington 
575 pages yx 6” x9” yy illustrated » _ probable price $7.00 


From Iskra, Nicholas II and Lenin, to Sputnik, national communism and 
Khrushchev is a long and winding path. In 20th CENTURY RUSSIA, Profes- 
sor Treadgold presents a clear picture of the change that brought Russia from 
a half-literate agricultural state to the enormous industrial power whose 
shadow blankets the world today. 


Not only has the political scene been portrayed, but also the transformation in 
social and cultural life. The book is divided into four parts: 


%& The Early Growth of Russian Communism 
and the Last Years of the Tsar 


Lenin’s Rule and Stalin’s Seizure of Power 


Stalin’s Rule Before World War Il 


+ + 


The U.S.S.R. From the Beginning of 
of World War II to the Present 


For his sources, Professor Treadgold has not relied entirely upon official 
Soviet texts, but also upon the reports of Russian émigrés, foreign travelers 
and correspondents, and the results of research by Western scholars. Maps, 
illustrations, and bibliographical notes guide the student through the maze 
of Modern Russian history. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY - BOX 7600 - CHICAGO 80 - ILLINOIS 


























TSARIST RUSSIA AND BALKAN NATIONALISM 


Russian Influence in the Internal Affairs of 
Bulgaria and Serbia, 1879-1886 


BY CHARLES JELAVICH 


This is a study of the troubled period just after the Congress of Berlin, 
when Bulgaria was newly created and Russia and Austria—Hungary con- 
tested for dominance in the Balkans. The volume is especially interesting 
as a case study in the possibility of Russia carrying out her professed Pan- 
slav ideals. Based on materials in the Public Record Office in London, the 
Haus- Hof- und Staatsarchiv in Vienna, and the unpublished private 
papers of Nikolai Karlovich Giers, the Russian foreign minister during 
the period. 318 pages, $4.50 


RUSSIAN FAR EASTERN POLICY, 1881-1904 


With Special Emphasis on the Causes of 
the Russo-Japanese War 


BY ANDREW MALOZEMOFF 


Until 1895 the tsarist government had no positive foreign policy in the 
Far East. The Russian drive for an ice-free port was by no means the 
dominant consideration. The author shows how, after Japan defeated 
China and entered the key areas of Korea and southern Manchuria, 
Russia countered by securing three major Chinese concessions—the Chin- 
ese Eastern Railway, the lease of Port Arthur and Dairen, and the South 
Manchurian Railway. The author studies in detail the intricate diplo- 
matic maneuvers and government stratagems which lay behind these 
moves. 368 pages, $5.00 


TITOISM IN ACTION 
The Reforms in Yugoslavia after 1948 
BY FRED WARNER NEAL 


A specialist on Eastern Europe, Mr. Neal has made a first hand study of 
the Yugoslav’s policies and problems: he describes in detail the measures 
aimed at workers’ control of industry and decentralization of state and 
party functions. He explores the discrepancies between theory and prac- 
tice that have developed in such matters, and points out the underlying 
strategic factors that have conditioned the policies of the Titoist regime. 

348 pages, illustrations, $6.50 
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An Outline of 


Russian Literature 
by MARC SLONIM 


Author of The Epic of Russian Literature 
and Modern Russian Literature 


Mr. Slonim has produced a little masterpiece of com- 
pression, combining a vivid narrative with shrewd 
and balanced criticism, and carrying the reader from 
the earliest days to a full consideration of Pushkin, 
Lermontov, and Gogol, and thence to Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, and Chekhov. He concludes with 
the literature of the Revolution. The survey considers books and authors within 
the larger framework of Russian culture and history, A refreshing reminder for 
older readers of the great riches of Russian literature, as well as an admirable 
introduction to the subject. Recommendations for further reading are provided 
at the back of the book. 

“Distinguished by the clarity of its treatment and the incisiveness of its critical 
opinions.”—-ERNEST J. SIMMONS, Prof. of Russian Literature, Columbia 
University. 


At all bookstores $5.00 OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 
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HORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
R. D. Charques 


“The most readable and illuminating one-volume treatment of the 
subject in either the English or the Russian language.” —Maurice 
Hindus, Saturday Review. “Essential reading for anyone trying to 
fathom Soviet Russia ... An extremely important book. With al- 
most unfaltering lucidity it offers the general reader the historical 
background to the problem which confronts us all today . . . There 
are plenty of histories of Russia, but there is no short history to 
compare with this. —Edward Crankshaw, The Observer. 284 pages 
including Index. A Dutton Everyman Paperback. $1.25. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
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The 
definitive 
dictionaries 
for scholars, 
statesmen, 
business men 





New revised and enlarged editions 
of the famous 


RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by A. I. Smirnitsky — 50,000 entries 


ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by Prof. V. K. Miiller — 60,000 entries 
These dictionaries are used by the U.N. and are 
accepted as standard in both Russia and the Unit- 
ed States. Both books use modern orthography 
throughout and include full basic vocabularies em- 
bracing science, politics, literature, industry and 





technology. 


and 
students 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 





Each $9.75 


REVISED EDITION 
A NEW RUSSIAN GRAMMAR 
by Anna H. Semeonoff 
at all bookstores or 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


$3.75 








New 





The books listed at right all illuminate vari- 
ous aspects of Soviet Russia and her inter- 
national relations. Derek Scott presents a 
remarkably clear and objective description 
of political life in the USSR, bringing out 
its conventional and unconventional features 
in terms familiar to the student of govern- 
ment and against the historical background. 
The three pamphlets by Ellsworth Raymond, 
Robert Mc ~ and W. A. Williams provide 
the key source materials on their important 
questions, together with brief analyses. Pro- 
fessor Stavrianos’ magnificent history of the 
Balkans is the first to cover the whole area, 
including the Greek peninsula, from the 
Ottoman Empire to the present. Henry Vil- 
lard compares economic growth — and the 
reasons for it—in the Western democracies, 
the USSR, and the underdeveloped areas. 
The student of Russia will find much of 
value in all these enlightening publications. 
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232 Madison Ave., New York 16 


Russian Political 
Institutions 
by Derek Scott $4.00 


Soviet Economic Prog- 
ress: Because of or in 
Spite of the Government? 
by Ellsworth ——— 
c 


The Russian Revolution: 
Why Did the Bolsheviks 
Win? 
by Robert H. McNeal 
March 75¢ (prob.) 


America & the Middle 
East: Open Door Impe- 
rialsm or Enlightened 
Leadership? 
by Wm. A. ve, 
c 


The Balkans Since 1453 
by Leften S. Stavrianos 
$12.00 


Economic Development 
by Henry Villard 
arch $2.50 (prob.) 
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